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Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


\ Day by the Sea—ANTA, W. 52nd St. A drama 
by N. C. Hunter concerning a family in 
England at the crossroads of their lives. 
Starring Hume Cronyn. Jessica Tandy and 

nnis King, with Aline MacMahon and Halli- 
well Hobbes. Director, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

\ Roomful of Roses—Playhouse, W. 48th. A 
drama by Edith Sommer, starring Patricia 
Neal, with Betty Lou Keim, Alice Frost, 
Russ Conway. Direction by Guthrie McClintic 

\ View from the Bridge—Coronet, W. 49th. A 
play in two parts by Arthur Miller: A 
Memory of ‘Iwo Mondays and A View from 
the Bridge. Cast includes Van Heflin, J 
Carroll Naish. Gloria Marlowe, Eileen Heck- 
art, Richard Davalos, Leo Penn, Jack Warden, 
Russell Collins. Sets and lighting by Boris 
Aronson; direction by Martin Ritt. 

Bas Stop—Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
play dealing with a divergent group of travel- 
ers who find themselves marooned in a Kansas 
roadside diner, due to a blizzard. Principal 
roles are played by Kim Stanley, Anthony 
Ross, Elaine Stritch and Dick York. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th 
Tennessee Williams’ drama about a dying 
Mississippi plantation owner, for whose estate 
the families of two of his unhappy offsnrine 
are contending. Winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
and the New York Drama Crities Circle 
Award. With Barbara Bel Geddes, Burl Ives 
and Mildred Dunnock. 

Francaise—Broadway, 1681 Broadway, 
The French company presents Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, (The ould-be Gentleman), 
October 25-November 6; Le Barbier de Séville 
(The Barber of Seville) and Arlequin Poli Par 
Amour (Love Refines Harlequin), November 
8-13; Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard (The 
Game of Love and Chance) and Un Caprice 
(Caprice), November 15-20. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 

Damn Yankees—46th Street Theatre. Gwen 
Verdon and Stephen Douglass are starred in 
this musical about a baseball fan who sells 
his soul to the devil in return for being trans- 
formed into a star player who can help his 
favorite team win the pennant. Book by 
George Abbott and Douglass Wallop; musi 
and lvrics by Richard Adler and Jerry Ross 

Deadfall—Holiday, Broadway and 47th. A mys- 
tery-melodrama by Leonard Lee. With Joanne 
Dru, John Ireland, Jay Jostyn, Sheila Bond 
Clarence Derwent. Directed by Michael 
Gordon. 

Diary of a Young Girl—Cort, W. 48th. Drama- 
tization of the journal of Anne Frank, a victim 
of the Nazis, by Albert and Frances Hackett 
With Gusti Huber, Susan Strasberg, Joseph 
Schildkraut, Jack Gilford, Clinton Sundberg 
Lou Jacoby, Dan Levin. Direction by Garson 
Kanin 

D’Oyly Carte Opera Company—Shubert, W. 
44th. A nine-week repertory of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, qpding Kovernber 27, which includes: 
lolanthe, The Mikado, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, Trial by Jury, HMS Pinafore, The 
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Yeomen of the Guard, Princess Ida, Ruddigore. 
Musical director, Isadore Godfrey. 

Fanny—Majestic, W. 44th. Ezio Pinza and 
Walter Slezak have the leading roles in_ this 
musical adaptation of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy 
dealing with life on the Marseilles waterfront. 
S. . Behrman and Joshua Logan wrote 
the book, and Harold Rome composed the 
music and byrics. 

Heavenly Twins—Louis Kroncaherger’s adapta- 
tion of the Albert Husson comedy The Pave- 
ments of Heaven with Faye Emerson, Jean 
Pierre Aumont, Gaby Rodgers, Marcel Hil- 
laire, Earl Montgomery, rew Thompson, 
Lucille Patton. Direction by Cyril Ritchard ; 
sets by Eldon Elder. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4ist. A court- 
room drama, based on the famous Scopes 
“‘monkey trial’ of 1925, about a young 
teacher on trial for breaking a state law 
against expounding the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. Melvyn ~~~ and Ed Begley 

rtray the opposing lawyers. 

Island of Goats Fulton W. 46th. Henry Reed's 
English version of Ugo Betti’s drama_ set 
in an isolated spot in southern Italy. With 
Laurence Harvey, Uta Hagen and Tani Seitz. 
Directed by Peter Glenville; sets by Jo 
Mielziner. ‘: 

Joyce Grenfélli Requests the Pleasure—Bijou, 
WwW 45th. British comedienne Joyce Grenfell 
and a dance trio consisting of Beryl Kaye, 
Paddy Stone and Irving Davies. Sketches 
and lyrics by Miss Grenfell; music by Rich- 
ard Addinsell. Directed by Laurier Lister. 

Maurice Chevalier—Lyceum, W. 45th. A one- 
man show by the French star. Through 
Nov. 5. 

No Time for Sergeants—Alvin, W. 52nd. An 
adaptation by Ira Levin of the Mac Hyman 
novel. With Myren McCormick, Andy Grif- 
fith, Maree Dow, Howard Freeman, Royal 
Beal, Robert Webber, James Milholland. 
Directed by Morton Da Costa; sets by Peter 
Larkin. 

Plain and Fancy—Mark Hellinger, 1655 Broad- 
way. Musical comedy by Joseph Stein and 
Will Glickman; music, Albert Hague; lyrics, 
Arnold Horwitt. Concerns life in a Pennsyl- 
vania Amish community. With Richard Derr, 
Shirl Conway. 

Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. A musical 
adaptation of Ninotchka which presents 
Hildegarde Neff as a Communist emissary 
in Paris and Don Ameche as an American 
talent agent who wins her away from the 
party line. The book is the work of George 
S. Kaufman, Leueen MacGrath and Abe 
Burrows, while Cole Porter provided the 
music and lyrics. 

The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wil- 
son’s witty and stylish musical comedy in 
the manner of the 1920's. 

The Chalk Garden—Barrymore, W. 47th. A 
comedy by Enid Bagnold set in Sussex, Eng- 
land. Cast includes Siobhan McKenna, Gladys 
Cooper, Fritz Weaver, Percy Waram, Nora 
Gorson. Directed by Albert Marre; scenery 
and costumes by Cecil Beaton. 

The Desk Set—Broadhurst, W. 44th. William 
Marchant’s comedy about a television station 
department head. Starring Shirley Booth, 
with Dorothy Blackburn, Harvey Stephens, 
Mary Gildea. Directed by John Cromwell. 
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The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A 
lighthearted musical comedy treatment of 
Richard Bissell’s novel, 7% Cents, about a 
ajama factory. With John Raitt, Eddie Foy, 
* Pat Marshall and’ Helen Gallagher. 

The Teahouse of the August Meon—Martin 
Beck, W. 45th. John Patrick’s comedy based 
on the Vern Sneider novel, about an Army 
captain and the natives of Okinawa, With 
Eh Wallach. 

The Young and Beautiful—Longacre, W. 48th. 
Sally Benson’s dramatization of four F. Scott 
ol oe a nee stories in which the action takes 
oan just before World War I in Chicago. 

jith Peter Brandon, Jenny Egan and Margot 
Stevenson. Directed by Marshall Jamison. 

The Wooden Dish—Booth, W. 45th. A drama 
by Edmund Morris about 4 garrulous Texan 
in the ebb years of his life. Starring Louis 
Calhern and Polly Rowles, with John Ran- 
dolph, Edgar Stehli, ey Westerfield, Jac- 
ueline Scott, Jane Rose. Directed by Mr. 
Calhern; sets by Donald Oenslager. 

Tiger at the Gates—Plymouth, W. 45th. Chris- 
topher Fry’s adaptation of the Jean Girau- 
doux play about the Trojan War. Starring 
Michael Redgrave, Leueen gg psy with 
Morris Carnovsky, Catherine cey, Leo 
Ciceri, John Laurie, Nehemiah Persoff. Di- 
rected by Harold Clurman. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?—Belasco, 
W. 44th. A comedy about Hollywood by 
George Axelrod, with Orson Bean, Martin 
Gabel, Walter Matthau, Jayne Mansfield. 
ane by Oliver Smith; directed by Mr. Axel- 
rod 

Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie, con- 
cerning the trial of a young man _ accused 
of murdering a wealthy spinster; with Fran- 
cis L. Sullivan, Una O’Connor, Patricia 
Jessel. Winner of the New York Drama 
Critics Circle 1954-55 Award for foreign plays. 


Openings 


A Hatful of Rain—Lyceum, W. 45th, Novem- 
ber 9. A drama by Michael Gazzo about 
——— drug addicts. With Shelley Winters, 
en Gazzara, Frank Silvera. Directed by Frank 
Corsaro. 

Delilah—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway, No- 
vember 10. A musical comedy by John La- 
touche and Sam Locke, with music by James 
Mundy. Cast includes Carol Channing, Bibi 
Osterward, Will Geer, Helen Wood, soem 
Waldron, Patricia Hammerlee, Malcolm — 
Paul Lipson, David Kashner and Sandye = 
dell. Directed by David Alexander; choreog- 
taphy by Michael Kidd. 

Janus—Plymouth, W. 45th, November 24. A 
comedy by Carolyn Green. With Margaret 
Sullavan, Claude Dauphin, Robert Preston, 
ee Emhardt. Directed by Reginald Den- 
am. 

Pipe Dream—Shubert, W. 4th, November 30. 
A Reapers Hammerstein presentation of their 
musical version of John Steinbeck’s Sweet 
Thursday. With Helen Traubel, Bill Johnson, 
George Wallace, Judy Tyler, Rufus Smith, 
Mike Kellin. Directed by Harold Clurman. 

Reuben, Reuben—ANTA, W. 52nd, November 
8. A musical by Marc Blitzstein, with Eddie 
Albert, Kaye Ballard, Evelyn Lear, Sandra 
Lee, Gearge Gaynes, Tony Gardell. Directed 
by Robert Lewis; choreography by Hanya 
Holm; sets by William and Jean Eckart. 

The Lark—Longacre, W. 48th, November 17. 
An adaptation by Lillian Hellman of the in 
Anouilh play. With Harris, Boris Kar- 
loff, Theodore Bike Incidental music by 
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Leonard Bernstein. Directed by Joseph An- 
thony; sets by Jo Mielziner. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


A Quiet Place—Shubert, New Haven, beginning 
November 23; Plymouth, Boston, November 
28 for two weeks. A drama by Julian Claman 
about an Aa.. y couple traveling in Italy. 
Starring Tyrone Power. 

Pleasure Dome—Hershey, Pennsylvania, begin- 
ning November 9. A musical revue with 
sketches by Arnie Rosen and Coleman Jac obi ; 
music by Michael Brown, gy | Grant, 
Richard Kayne, David Lippeapett. Me a di- 
rected by Bus Davis; sets cos- 
tumes by Moyen Ross. Cast. A. Fy Te ae 
Parks, May Williams, Josephine Premice, Vir- 
ginia de Luce, Bea Arthur. 

The Matchmaker—Colonial, Boston, beginning 

November 14. Thornton Wilder’s play, for- 
merly titled The Merchant of Yonkers. With 
Ruth Gordon, Eileen Herlie, Eddie Mayehoff. 
Directed by Tyrone Guthrie. 
Words and Music—Montreal, October 31- 
November 5; Shubert, Washington, D. C., 
beginning November 7. One-man show star- 
ring James Melton. 


Shows on Tour 


Anastasia—Nixon, Pittsburgh, week of Novem- 
ber 1; Royal Alexandria, Toronto, week of 
November 7; Hanna, Cleveland, week of No- 
vember 14; Cass, Detroit, weeks of November 
21 and 28. Guy Bolton’s adaptation of Mar- 
celle Maurette’s drama about some Russian 
expatriates living in post-World War I Ber- 
lin, and their attempt to establish the claim 
of a derelict to the sition of daughter of 
the late czar. With om Leontovich and 
Dolly Haas. : 

Anniversary Waltz—Harris, Chicago. A domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodoroy and Joseph 
Fields about a revelation that upsets family 
relations on a fifteenth wedding anniversary. 
With Leif Erickson, Howard Smith, Josephine 
Brown. 

Can-Can—Shubert, Chicago. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the °90’s, 
with Rita Dimitri. 

Don Juan in Hell—University Auditerium, Law- 
rence, Kansas, November 1; Des Moines, 
November 3. With Edward Arnold, Ricardo 
Montalban, Mary Astor, Reginald Denny 
Staged by Agnes Moorehead. 

Kismet—Hanna, Cleveland, November 1-12; 
Paramount, Toledo, November 14-15; Murat, 
Indianapolis, November 16-19. A musical ver- 
sion of the Knoblock play, with music from 
Borodin. With Earle MacVeigh, Marthe Er- 
rolle, Margot Moser, Donald Clarke. 

Plain and Fancy—Curran, San Francisco, No- 
vember 1-19; Civic Auditorium, Portland, 
November 22-26; Moore, Seattle, November 
28-December 1. Musical comedy by Joseph 
Stein and Will Glickman; music, Albert 
Hague; lyrics, Arnold Horwitt. Concerns 
life in a Pennsylvania Amish community. 
With Alexis Smith and Craig Stevens. 
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OCT. 25 thru NOV. 6 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME 
. by Moliere 
NOV. 7 thru NOV. 13 
LE BARBIER de SEVILLE 
by Beaumarchais 
and ARLEQUIN POLI PAR L'AMOUR 
by Marivaux 
NOV. 15 thru NOV. 20 
LE JEU de L'AMOUR et du HASARD 
by Marivaux 
and UN CAPRICE 
by de Musset 
MAIL ORDERS NOW —Premiere: 
Orch. $10.00; Mezz. $6.00; Baic. 
$3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80; Boxes $4.80. 
Eves. thereafter: Orch. $6.00; Mezz. 
$4.80; Balc. $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80; 
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$4.80; Mezz. $3.60; Bale. $3.00 
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nate dates and enclose a stamped, 
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Room 142, 245 West 52nd St. 
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PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
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Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 
Harriette Ann Gray 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « Acting + Directing 
Design + Playwriting - Technical 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


TV - Radio - Short Story - Plays 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: 


The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based 
on the lectures and books of 


LAJOS EGRI 


**The Art of Dramatic Writing" | Simon & Schuster) 
"Your Key to Successful Writing’’ (Henry Holt) 


used as texts in Coll and Universities 
throughout the country 


PLAYS ANALYZED 
EGR! ASSOCIATES 


2 Columbus Circle Circle 6-612! 
New York 19, aw 


Tea and Sympathy—Royal Alexandra, Toronto, Carl Fischer Concert Hall—165 W. 57th. Theo- 
October 31-November 5; Auditorium Theatre. dore, “in an entertainment of sinister and 
Buffalo, November 7-9; Shubert, New Haven. disconcerting humor,’’ Saturday evenings at 
November 10-12; Plymouth, Boston, November 8:30. 

14-26; Hanna, Cleveland, November 28-De- Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce. Dragon’s 
cember 3. Robert Anderson’s drama about a Mouth, premiére of the J. B. Priestley- 
New England boys’ school. With Maria Riva. Jacquetta Hawkes play; an experimental form 

The Bad Seed—Playhouse, Wilmington, —_- combining debate and oratory in a dramatic 
ning November 24. Maxwell Anderson’s adap- framework. Directed by Warren Enters. 
tation of the William March novel about a Circle in the Square—5 Sheridan Square. La 
nine-year-old murderess influenced by heredity. Rondé, through November. 4 
With Narcy Kelly. Davenport Theatre-—138 E. 27th. The yadion 

Solid Gold Cadillac—Chicago, November. Conspiracy alternates with The Lost der, 
George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann sa- through November. 
tiric comedy about a lady stockholder. With Downtown National Theatre—East Houston and 
Neil Hamilton, Bess Miller, John C. Becher, Second Avenue. The Shepherd King, with 
Neil Fitzgerald and Al McGranary. Maurice Schwartz. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—(Scott Equity Library Theatre—331 E. 70th. The House 
McKay-Burgess Meredith conpeny) Erlanger, of Connell by Paul Green, November 1-7. 
Chicago; (Larry Parks company) Nixon, Pitts- 4th Street eatre—83 E. 4th. The Cherry 
burgh, November 7-26; Colonial, Arkon, No- Orchard, through Nevember. 
vember 28-30. Comedy by John Patrick about Greenwich Mews Theatre—1l41 W. 13th. Trou- 
an Army captain and the natives of Okinawa. bled in Mind by Alice Childress, a comedy- 

drama dealing with parts Negro actors are 


Of Broadway (New York) relegated to play. Interracial cast, directed 


by Clarice Taylor. 
Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8ist. The Neo- Hudson Guild House—436 W. 27th. See How 
phytes and Desires of Six by Bown Adams, They Run, through November. 
and Virginia Daly in Antigone Revisited, Phoenix Theatre—l2th St. and Second Ave. 
adapted from Sophocles’ Antigone by n The Carefree Tree by Aldyth Morris, a fan- 
Adams, Friday evenings through November. tasy-drama based on a Chinese legend. With 
Desires of Six and e Gra Gesture, by Farley Granger, Janice Rule, Larry Gates. 
Bown Adams, and Virginia Daly in Antigone President Theatre—W. 48th. Highway Robbery, 
Revisited, Saturday evenings through Novem- Israeli comedy by Moshe ami, English 
ber. Free guest reservations; telephone TR translation by Zev Barban. 
3-0870. Provincetown Playhouse—133 Macdougal. Wede- 
Broadway C 1 Players—Broadway Congrega- kind’s Spring Aqpinaing, through November 6. 
tional Church, Broadway and 55th. The Hour Second Avenue eatre—35 Second Ave. The 
Glass, Sunday afternoons at 5 p.m. through Wedding March, Yiddish-American musical, 
November. starring Diana Goldberg. 
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Paris goes to your head—and heart! And 
what better time to go than winter 
when everybody who is anybody 
is enjoying the opera, nightclubs, theaters, 
concerts, and art galleries! Then 


J iy Like bubbles in a glass of champagne, 
t 


~ 


Pa ¢ off to the sunny warmth of 
. , the glittering Riviera—just a few hours away! 
a = 7 See vour travel agent and come soon! 


For free booklets and maps, write: Dept. TA-! 
Box 221, New York 10, N.Y. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 
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Theatre de Lys—121 Christopher. Kurt Weill’s 
The Threepenny aeons November. 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for the January issue must be 
received by November 12.) 
Alebame 
Mobile—The Mobile Theatre Guild. Dial ‘‘M” 
for Murder, November 16, 17, 18. 
Alaska 
ee 


Neve 

Colifernie 

San Francisco—The Playhouse Repertory Com- 
pany. The Confidential Clerk, through No- 
vember. 

Santa Barbara 
vember 10, 11, 

Connecticut 

Lak le—Hotchkiss Dramatic Association, Rope, 
November 23. 

New Britain—Repertory Theatre. The Skin of 
Our Teeth, November 16-19. 

Norwalk—Norwalk Community Theatre. The 
Madwoman of illot, November 3, 4, 5 


e Little Theatre. The Glass 
r 28-December 


Repertory Theatre. Picnic, No- 
12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 


TEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 


RCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF A 12, AS BY iY THe 
MARCH 3 1938, ANB JULY 1946 (Ti 
States Code, Ss —s OF TRE ARTS, Bu 
mon at St. artes. M., for 1, 195 
ep 


dresses of the publisher, editor, 

ine editor, ans ry iness 8 are: Publisher, 
130 W. eg New York 19, 

. 90 W. 56th St., New 

° Warfield, 208 


York opel rogers acts Sentley’ 382 
Taylorville, Il.; Howard B. Kreitse 
ON. ¥.; Dick Williams, 12 Possu 


sgraphs 2 and 3 include, in cnane where the 
fr or security naveer appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other , AR relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 

is acting; also the statements in the 

show the affiant’s full know 
‘conan © which — 
rs not appear upon t 

as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
er than that of p pone pe. 


ws esate 
Sworn to and subscribed before me Bis 12th day of 
Ostober, r, 1955. 


ties in a capacity ‘oe 


Eleanor F. Purcell 
Notary Public in the State of Illinois, 
Cook County. (ay commission expires 
November 15, 1958.) 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE 
ACADEMY 


Director: John Burrell 
WINTER COURSES IN ACTING 
SHAKESPEARE 
ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL GROUP 


PROFESSIONAL GROUP 
LECTURES AND SPECIAL COURSES 


Write Now: American Shakespeare 
cademy, 
23 W. 53 Street, N. Y., N. Y. 


lilinois 
i Drama Guild 2. (Gilcage City College). 
Othello, November 2 

Decatur—Town and Gown (Millikin University) . 
The Importance of Being Earnest, November 


43. 

Oak Park—Edmund Players. 
ber 18-20. 

lowa 

Ames—lIowa State College: Street Scene, Iowa 
State Players, November 3-5; Uncle Vanya, 
Laseontens Theatre, November 16-19. 

‘ommunity Playhouse. Sabrina Fair, 

Noakes 17-19. 

Kansas 

Topeka—Topeka Civic Theatre. Rope, November 
30-December 2 

Maryland 

Baltimore—Children’s Educational Theatre. Lit- 
tle Women, November 5, 10:30 a.m. and 3:00 


Excursion, Novem- 


p.m. 

Massachusetts 

1% onl Masque. Ah, Wilderness!, Novem- 
ber 4 


Michigan 
Detroit—Wayne University Theatre. a Time of 
Your Life, November 4, 5, 10, 11, 


New Jersey 

Morristown—Morristown Little High 
Ground, November 11, 12. 

Nutley—Little one. "My Sister Eileen, No- 


vember 11, 


New York 

Albany—Civic Theatre. Light Up the Sky, No- 
vember 4-5. 

Edgewood—Fox Oak Players. My 3 Angels, No- 
vember 10-12. 

Fresh Meadows—Community Theatre. The Cru- 
cible, November 18, 19. 

Glens Falls—Glens Falls Operetta Club. The Song 
of Norway, November 10-12. 

Great Neck—Community Theatre. Anne of the 
Thousand Days, November 11, 12, 18, 19. 

Ithaca—Community Players. Dial ‘“‘M’’ for Mur- 
der, November 24-27. 

Newburgh—Civic Theatre. Finian’s Rainbow, No- 
vember 30-December 2. 

New Rochelle—The Iona Players. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, November 10-13. 

Watertown—Little Theatre. The Curious Savage, 
November 8, 9. 


Ohio 

Provincetown Playhouse—133 Macdou 
kind’s Spring Awakenin: myo A Ne 

Athens—Ohio Wabecosier. 


Oregon 

Eugene—University Theatre. The 
Mr. Pennypacker, November 1-5. 

Portland— Portland Civic Theatre; Jane, Novem- 
ber 2-19 | aon, November 11- December 
17 (Blue Room); A Christmas Carol, Novem- 
ber 30-December 18 (Junior Theatre). 


Texas 
Lubbock—Texas Technol 
ment of Speech. Twelfth 


Virginia 
Williamsburg—The William and Mary Theatre. 
Antigone, November 30-December 1 


Washington 

Seattle—University of Washington, School of 
Drama. Penthouse Theatre: dy Dick, 
through November; Shewboat Theatre: The 
Gioconda Smile, September 30-November 5; 
University +: ee The Barber of Seville, 
November 4-19 


Theatre. 


Wede- 
ember 6. 
ie Animal. 


Remarkable 


ical College, Depart- 
ight, November 7-12. 


PONTEX PIPE CORPORATION 


Correspondent of Compagnie de Pont-i-Mousson 
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Theatre Arts Books 


TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE, edited 
by John Garrett. Adapted from the 
more stimulating lectures delivered at 
the Shakespeare Institute at Stratford- 
upon-Avon between 1949 and 1953, the 
twelve essays in this volume reflect the 
breadth and authority of that excellent 
adjunct to the Memorial Theatre, where 
scholars and practical theatre workers 
meet on a common ground. The con- 
tributors range from J. Dover Wilson, 
the editor of the Cambridge ‘New 
Shakespeare,” to Michael Redgrave, the 
actor. While they bring the reader up- 
to-date in their fields, they have the 
unifying purpose of arousing enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare. $5.00 


THEATRICAL LIGHTING PRAC- 
TICE by Joel E. Rubin and Leland H. 
Watson; foreword by Stanley McCand- 
less. Every phase of this growing pro- 
fession is here described in a hand-book 
designed for both specialist and student 
by two brilliant young practitioners. A 
special section surveys the job possibili- 
ties in the field. Illustrated. $3.75 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave. The star of Tiger 
at the Gates, who is one of the few 
modern actors “to have touched great- 
ness,” as The Times (London) has said, 
Michael Redgrave is also one of the 
most articulate. He here presents a 
brilliant, witty, searthing survey of the 
literature of his craft, which is also the 
thrilling credo of an actor who has 
studied and, above all, worked hard to 
a point where he “can succeed in all 
ranges (Ivor Brown).” Expanded from 
his Rockefeller Lectures, this volume 
contains twenty-eight photographs of 
Mr. Redgrave in almost as many roles. 


‘What is striking about this book . . . 
is the dignity, the intelligence and the 
scope of reference Redgrave brings to 
his discussion.” — Harold Clurman, The 
Nation. 


“He gives us useful or usefully pro- 
vocative comments.’’—John Gassner, 
Theatre Arts Magazine. 


Please send me the above checked books. 
For which I enclose 
Name.......... 


Address... 


Tatas Arts 


9 


224 West 4th Street 


New York 14,N. Y. 





for CHRISTMAS: 


A medieval Mystery THE ANNUNCIA- 
TION (Townley and York cycles) in Per- 
formers Library's special handbook 
format. 3 men, | woman, NON-ROYAL- 
TY, 20 mins. 30 cents 


SIX FAMOUS CAROLS vividly arranged 
for group singing by three young Ameri- 
cans. 35 cents 


(On orders under $2.00 please include 
10 cents for mailing and handling) 


PERFORMERS LIBRARY, Inc. 
Box 3651, Washington 7, D.C. 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Stanislavski without tears! 


Acting Is 
Believing 


By CHARLES J. McGAW 


Foreword by Margo Jones 


RINEHART & CO. 


A. last, a lucid, informative ex- 
planation of the famed Stanislavski 
method of acting—written by a dis- 
tinguished teacher on the Ohio State 
University faculty. Although an ac- 
curate analyzer of the Stanislavski 
approach, the author does not slav- 
ishly follow the dictates set down so 
many years ago, but modifies them 
on the basis of experience and com- 
mon sense. 


Concise and businesslike, this prac- 
tical book is a must for dramatic 
groups all over the country: schools 
and colleges, amateurs and profes- 
sionals. A successful blending of 
technique and theory, it is complete 
with exercise material, illustrations 
on stage directions, and a complete 
glossary of theatrical terms. 


$3.50 at all booksellers, or from 


232 Madison Ave. 


New York (6 


“Backstage” with Barrie 

Portrait of Barrie by Cynthia As- 
quith. (Dutton, $3.50) 

A writer of prominence, it is pat- 
ent, has to be fortunate after death: 
There is so much about him to be 
reported aright. On that score Ana- 
tole France, rugged spirit that he 
was, was lucky to have Jean Jacques 
Brousson as memorialist. Here now 
is Sir James Barrie equally favored, 
for his secretary-annalist, Lady 
Cynthia Asquith, could not have 
been better chosen to present him 
in all his sensitivity of character 
and of act. 

Portrait of Barrie is no hodge- 
podge recollected in vacuity, the 
inane result of chance meetings and 
behind-stairs gossip. It is the sea- 
soned remembrances of a woman 
whose noblesse oblige kept her wait- 
ing some two decades before putting 
her association into print. She has 
still another lease on our attention: 
In service to Barrie the last twenty 
years of his life, ordering his liter- 
ary affairs, acting as his hostess, 
sistering him with a keen awareness 
of his uniqueness, she is probably 
the one person today to speak au- 
thoritatively about him. 

She details the man convincingly: 
his shyness, his pipe-muffled speech, 
his smoker's cough, his taste for in- 
digestible food, his love of walking, 
his need of privacy, his insomnia, 
his forgetfulness about checks, his 
spidery handwriting, his moods 
(“changes of weather’), his charm 
(“putting -into-the-Lift-Manner”), 
his abundant charity, his feeling of 
inferiority because of shortness, his 
dislike of ostentation, his gift for 
teaching children, his hold on 
friends. 

She has keen insights into his 
character. He was not—she makes 
this very clear—the child who could 
not grow up. No, he was not a child 
at all. On the contrary, because of 
a quick, anxious heart from the very 
beginning, he might more accurately 
be thought of as a prematurely aged 
individual. His Peter Pan thus was 
actually an effort of a later period 
to regain an earlier period of life of 
which circumstance had robbed him. 
Equally suggestive is Lady Cyn- 
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thia’s account of Barrie as actor and 
speaker, as cricketer and confidant 
of men of action. 

Some hints on his genesis as au- 
ther are also intriguing. Who can 
fail to see the future specialist in 
the tremulous in a Barrie, when a 
youngster, writing letters of condo- 
lence for adults, his own eyes wet 
with agony invoked for others? And 
if anyone has wondered how he 
came to write with the facility so 
characteristic of his heyday, then 
consider his journalistic career. In 
the seventeen months of early man- 
hoed which he spent on the Notting- 
ham Journal, he wrote daily leaders 
of twelve hundred words, supplied 
all the book reviews, and topped off 
the lot with a couple of special ar- 
ticles each week. This is training 
indeed. 

But of Barrie, creator of Auld 
Licht Idylls, Sentimental Tommy, 
The Admirable Crichton, What Ev- 
ery Woman Knows and the like, 
Lady Cynthia has almest nothing to 
say. Her silence, however, is a trib- 
ute to honesty. Obviously limiting 
herself to what she can personally 
vouch for, she speaks primarily of 
Barrie in his declining years. The 
nevelist is gone by then; the drama- 
tist, petering out in private theat- 
ricals. Only twice does the old fire 
leap up: first in Mary Rose, next in 
The Boy David. 


All in all, Portrait of Barrie is a 
worthy addition to our gallery of 
notables. The sitter is well posed, 
his garments factually placed, and 
his nature—the very raison détre 
of portraiture—revealed as_ the 
painter saw it. 


—Max Cosman 


Broadway “In Analysis” 

Freud on Broadway by W. David 
Sievers. (Hermitage House, $5) 

This is a most fascinating and ab- 
sorbing book. Dr. Sievers has a gen- 
uine affection for the theatre. He 
has an idolatrous regard for the 
ideas of Freud. It is Dr. Sievers’ 
ingenious hypothesis that it is pri- 
marily because of Freud’s insights 
that the American drama has ma- 
tured from the banalities of Augus- 
tus Thomas and Eugene Walter to 
the sophisticated subtleties of Ten- 
nessee Williams and Arthur Miller. 
To prove his point the author has 
examined, with grim _ scholarship, 
every play produced between 1900 
and 1954. Virtually any play that 
mentions the words “mother” or 


The 
Anthology 

of all 

the major arts 


Tarts 


NUMBER 3 
Edited by FERNANDO PUMA 


Offers you an 

amazingly 

comprehensive 

treasury of art 

riches from present, past and 
some reaching into the future. 


In its lively, inspiring pages 
Dorothy Parker turns her back 
forever on Hollywood. Merce 
Cunningham, a leading exponent 
of the dance, discusses the modern 
trends in “The Impermanent 
Art.” Gottfried von Einem tells 
his inside story of the Salzburg 
Festival. A wealth of other 
stirring material: poems, rare 
reproductions, critiques, and 
many other features. 


Bound in quality Elephant Hide Only $2.95 


In new oversize de luxe paperback 


“WING BOOKS" edition Only 95¢ 


At your bookseller, or rush your order to 


THE FALCON’S WING PRESS 
Dept. 98 , Indian Hills, Colo. 


v 


PRICE $2.50 corioe prepoid 
Edition Limited / 





ORDER NOW to insure getting this book- 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SIX PLAYS 
(Oklahoma, Carousel, Allegro, 
The King and I, South Pacific, 
Me and Juliet) 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
INHERIT THE WIND 
J. Lawrence & R. E. Lee 


THE BISHOP’S BONFIRE 


Sean O’Casey 3.00 


THE ARTIST AND THE THEATRE 
R. Manders & J. Mitchenson 12.50 


47 W. 52nd St., New Yerk 19, N. Y. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free catalog 
New Releases 


Dial “M” for Murder 
Time Out for Ginger 
Sabrina Fair e 
King of Hearts 
Traveling Lady 
Reclining Figure 
The Southwest Corner 
The Festival e Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


Picnic 





This indispensable directory lists over 3,000 
suppliers of every kind of equipment, 
service or information required for stage 
production and theatrical management— 
plus lists of theatrical books, conventions 
organizations, schools, contests, etc. 


NOW with this Directory covering the entire 
United States and Canada, the first on so 
thorough a transcontinental scale, you can 
easily choose the suppliers nearest and 
most advantageous to you. 


Available on mail-orders. Also at 
book stores and some play services. 


some 


Assembled and published by 
BERNARD SIMON 


Director of Package Publicity Service, now in its 
8th yeor of supplying publicity materials to the 
professional and non-professional theatres of 
North America. 


1674 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bernard Simon, Publisher 
1674 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid the Directory of 


Theatrical Materials, Services and Information. A 
remittance of $2.50 (or official Purchase Order) 


NAME 
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The Entire Theatrical Market Place 
in One Handy Booklet! 
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“sex” is likely to be claimed by Dr. 

Sievers. You can almost hear him 

shout, “Another one fer my side!” 
His chapters on Eugene O’Neill 


let that will prove invaluable to you. Re- 
mittance, or official Purchase Order, must 
accompany mail-orders, No C.O.D.'s please. 
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Arthur Miller's 


IN BOOK FORM! 


Great theatre and exciting reading as 
well! Different in mood and structure, 
these two contemporary one-act plays 
gain impact by their brevity and to- 
gether form a gripping dramatic en- 
tity. As with all of Arthur Miller’s 
plays, A View from the Bridge is a 
complete —and rewarding — reading 
experience. Coming NOV. 14. $3.00 


THE VIKING PRESS, New York 17 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


FALL TERM FROM OCTOBER 3 
Limited Enroliment 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
FALL TERM 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalger 7-5834 


and Philip Barry are exciting and 
illuminating. The Freudian concepts 
that opened new vistas for our dra- 
matists seem to have been the Oedi- 
pus complex, the role of the uncon- 
scious, the diseovery that dreams 
symbolize repressed conflicts, and 
the force of the genital lust dyna- 
mism in human existence. 

But, like any author who rides a 
thesis too hard. Dr. Sievers fre- 
quently has to deform the emotional 
and aesthetic content of many plays 
to force them to fit his preconceived 
formula. To label writers like John 
Howard Lawson, Maxwell Anderson, 
Clifford Odets, Lillian Hellman, Sid- 
ney Kingsley, S. N. Behrman and 
Arthur Miller as Freudians is to go 
to rather wild lengths. Practically 
every playwright since 1920, with 
the exception of George Abbott, be- 
comes Freudian to Dr. Sievers. It is 
an elementary rule of formal logic 
that a definition must set a boun- 
dary from which some phenomena 
are excluded, otherwise the defini- 
nition, being all-embracing, embraces 
nothing. Sex, filial conflicts, marital 
struggles, dreams—all these were 
dramatized by writers before Freud 
was born. When you say that Lady 
in the Dark, Strange Interlude or 
Hotel Universe is a Freudian play, 
you are saying something significant. 
When you say that All My Sons or 
A Streetcar Named Desire is Freud- 
ian, you are speaking nonsense. 

Dr. Sievers pursues his thesis 
with such obsessional blindness that 
he completely misunderstands the 
meaning of the 1930’s in the Broad- 
way theatre. This was an era of 
social and personal despair in which 
many sensitive playwrights turned 
to Marxism. And not just any Marx- 
ism but the Communist Party brand 
of Marxism. Freud’s influence, even 
through the therapeutic activities of 
New York and Hollywood psycho- 
analysts, was nil. Since the author 
has a peculiar psychological block 
when it comes to discussing the role 
of the Communist Party—it is not 
mentioned even once in the book— 
his comments on the years between 
the New Deal and the Berlin airlift 
have a quality of unreality. Since he 
also has a block about exploring the 
inner dynamics of homosexual play- 
wrights, he fails to illuminate much 
of the theatre since the war. 

This is a pity. A detached ob- 
server, who has grasped the contri- 
butions of the psychoanalysts and 
who loves the theatre, could illu- 
minate many aspects of the contem- 
porary stage. What is missing in Dr. 
Sievers’ personality are traits of 


(please turn to page 12) 
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1. HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THE- 
OLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By Andrew D. White. A classic 
study of conflicting influences in human experience. 928 


pages. $5.00 


2. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. By VW. E. H. Lecky. 
A brilliant study of the origins and development of Western 
moral beliefs and conduct. Introduction by C. Wright Mills. 
875 pages. $5.00 


3. THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM. By VV. 
E. H. Lecky. The scope and significance of reason in relig- 
ion, morality, politics and economics. Introduction by C. 


Wright Mills. 838 pages. $5.00 


4. THE FACE OF VIOLENCE. By J. Bronowski. The drama 
of the motives and manifestations of violence in human 
history—this is a remarkable study in literature and an- 
thropology. By the author of Common Sense of Science. 


$2.75 


5. NOTEBOOKS OF HENRY JAMES. By F. O. Matthiessen 
& Kenneth B. Murdock. The personal record of a great 
writer, his works and creative problems. 488 pages. $3.95 


6. PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES. By Ralph 
Barton Perry. A study of the relations of science, religion 
and philosophy, with analyses of the major movements in 
American philosophical development. A re-issue with a new 
introduction by the author. 400 pages. $3.95 


7. THE SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah 
Royce. A great American philosopher presents the history 
of modern thought, with discussions of the problems of 
evolution, freedom and moral attitudes. Introduction by 
Ralph Barton Perry. 400 pages. $5.00 


8. THE DIARY OF A WRITER. By F. M. Dostoievsky. One of 
the great literary documents of modern times, this work 
reveals the mind and heart of a great personality, 1114 
pages, index. $5.00 


9. BRUEGHEL. Edited, with Introduction by Gustav Gliick. 
82 full-page color plates, 4 in black and white; 1114” x 14”; 
bibliography and critical notes. A lavish American edition of 
the renowned Schroll Brueghel. $15.00 


10. JACQUES CALLOT. By Edwin DeT. Bechtel. 233 plates 
on 96 pages, plus 3 double-page plates and frontispiece; 48 
pages of text and critical notes; bibliography; 844” x 11”. 
The baroque world—hangings and holydays, beggars and 
queens, the miseries of war and the elegant festivals of the 
Medici court—brilliantly depicted in etchings and engrav- 
ings. $10.00 


11. KAETHE KOLLWITZ. Introduction by Carl Zisgrosser. 
22 pages of text, 72 plates, 94%” x 124%”. Overwhelming as 
a social commentary, these prints reveal a richness of cre- 


ative expression, human symbolism and plastic graphic form. 
$5.95 
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DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


of special interest 


12. SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. Edited by Joseph 
Needham. Perhaps the most noteworthy “symposium” ever 
held on the relations of science and religion. With articles 
by Malinowski, Singer, Eddington, Needham, Webb and 
others. Professor George Sarton contributes a new introduc- 


tion. $3.95 


13. SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O'CASEY. The plays con- 
sidered by the author as most representative of his writing. 
Including JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK and THE PLOUGH AND THE 
STARS. Foreword by the author, Introduction by John Gass- 
ner. 832 pages. $5.00 


14. MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. By Philipp 
Frank. A penetrating study of the role of 20th century 
science in the evolution of philosophical ideas and methods. 
324 pages. $3.00 


15. THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited 
by Edward MacCurdy. The most comprehensive approach to 
the character and thought of Leonardo in the English lan- 
guage. Definitive edition; 1247 pages, 8 pages of illustration, 
index. $5.00 


16. A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. A 
skillful analysis of the relations of rhetoric to the social 
order and the varied manifestations of the rhetorical motive. 
340 pages. $3.00 


17. A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. An 
inquiry into the problem of meaning, not from the usual 
viewpoint of science, but in terms of drama. 530 pages. $3.00 


18. THE THOUGHT AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM 
JAMES. By Ralph Barton Perry. Briefer version of the 
Pulitzer Prize winning biography. A vivid panorama of the 
age of New England thought and imagination. 416 pages. 
$3.00 


19. CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By George Santayana. A brilliant study of the American 
scene—its great minds, popular beliefs, moral dilemmas 
and political commitments. 136 pages. $2.75 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, inc. 
Order through your bookseller, or mail coupon below. 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


TA-1-55 


Please send me books circled below. | enclose $ 
money order. 
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stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks is America's fore- 

most costumer furnishing costumes to the 

majority of New York stage plays and televi- 

sion shows. We costume an average of 100 

amateur productions every week. Send us a 

list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your nex! show! 
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3 West 6Ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-5800 


Official Costumers for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Brattle Shake- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 
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MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools. 
churches, groups, etc. We steck all periods 
fer plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
ur workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and 
estimate. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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imagination and_ sensibility that 
would make him experience a play 
as an emetional happening rather 
than a case history in abnormal 
psychology. Did he possess these, 
Freud on Broadway might have 
been inspiring instead of merely 
fascinating. Even so, it is a book 
that nobody interested in our living 
theatre can afford to miss. 
—Maurice Zolotow 


Shakespeareana 

Mr. William Shakespeares Come- 
dies, Histories & Tragedies prepared 
by Helge Kékeritz and Charles Ty- 
ler Prouty. (Yale University Press, 
$12.50) 

This is the long-awaited facsimile 
edition of the First Folio, the first 
collected edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, issued by two actors of his 
company, Heminge and Cendell, in 
1623. Although many of the Bard’s 
plays were printed individually 
shortly after they appeared on the 
stage, the great significance of the 
1623 folio is that it includes the 
texts ef seventeen plays which were 
not printed earlier and thus might 
not have been preserved, among 
them Antony and Cleopatra, As You 
Like It and Macbeth. Consultation 
of the volume will prove rewarding 
for the serious actor or director of 


Shakespeare who will invest a little 
time in mastering Elizabethan print- 
ing, much easier to read in the new 
facsimile than in earlier ones. For 
not only is it important as a repro- 
duction of the famed folio, but it 
also reveals the original punctua- 
tion and line arrangement, so tam- 
pered with in succeeding editions. 
The original spelling may be of help 
in guiding pronunciation and inflec- 
tion, as may the capitalization in 
the matter of stress. And seeing the 
work as it was actually first printed 
stimulates the reader’s appreciation 
by creating a sense of immediacy 
between him and the author, There 
is an excellent introduction by Pro- 
fessor Charles Tyler Prouty on the 
history of the printing of the folio, 
the printing practices of the day, 
and methods by which the script of 
a play found its way into print. 
—A. G. 


The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare edited by Charles Jas- 
per Sisson. (Harper, $6) 


An asset of this handy new edi- 
tion is the helpful introductory essay 
to each play. Professor Sisson, as- 
sistant director of the Shakespeare 
Institute at Stratford-on-Avon, pro- 
vides in his perceptive comments a 
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synthesis of the current sound 
scholarship in the field, and because 
he has the advantage of having seen 
many of the plays about which he 
writes on the stage of the Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford, his interpreta- 
tions are sensible and sound. There 
also are essays on Shakespearean 
biography and text, as well as on 
Elizabethan theatre, language and 
music. Praiseworthy features of the 
new edition include the restoration 
of the original stage directions (ad- 
ditions, including scene divisions, are 
enclosed in brackets), and clear, 
easy-to-read text, in which the name 
of the speaker is spelled out and 
written above each speech. The vol- 
ume also includes the play Sir 
Thomas More, of which it is believed 
that Shakespeare was part author, 
and reprints the introductory mate- 
rial found in the First Folio. 

—A. G. 


Nine Full Lives 

This Is Sylvia by Sandy Wilson. 
(Dutton, $2.50) 

Who is Sylvia? Sylvia is a lucky 
cat belonging to Sandy Wilson, who 
wrote the book, lyrics and score of 
the hit musical The Boy Friend. 
This book comprises her memoirs, 
written and illustrated by Wilson, 
and like his musical comedy, it is a 


witty and affectionate evocation of 
a past era-—here the thirties as well 
as the twenties. Sylvia’s lives and 
loves as a fabulous musical-comedy 
star of the thirties are cleverly remi- 
niscent of actual careers of that 
time, and her narrative style is slyly 
suggestive of stage autobiographies 
of figures of that period. 

On the advice of Hester Briggs, a 
famous night club owner during the 
time of “Bright Young Cats,” Sylvia 
decides on musical comedy as a Ca- 
reer. As a chorus girl in The Prin- 
cess and Me, a show dealing with 
the King of Siam and featuring “a 
ballet which was supposed to repre- 
sent the untutored Siamese’s idea of 
Puss in Boots,” Sylvia miraculously 
steps into the star part one night 
and rockets to success and Holly- 
wood, Here she stars in such films 
as Anna Catrenina and Kiss Me, 
Cat, has a much-publicized love af- 
fair with a black tom, and tangles 
with a temperamental rival star, 
Miaow-Miaow, a beauty of “vaguely 
mid-European extraction.” 

Miaow-Miaow is only one in a gal- 
lery of delightfully satiric portraits 
of well-known figures of the stage, 
sereen, political, social and literary 
worlds who turn up as famous and 
infamous feline associates of Sylvia. 
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what has a watch to do with theatrical lighting? 


Well, this watch now over 50 years old, was presented to our President, John H. Kliegl, in 1903, 
by the Metropolitan Opera House as a symbol of appreciation for his services in lighting their 
productions and for the furnishing of the new stage lighting equipment and switchboard. 


In 1933, Kliegl products were again chosen by the Metropolitan Opera House for the moderniza- 


tion of their stage lighting. 


Now, in 1955, we are proud to announce that the beautiful new Vienna Opera House, opening 
this Fall, is lighted by Kliegl equipment. 


Quite a few years have elapsed since the establishment of our Company back 
in 1896 and the presentation of the watch . . . but it is as true today as it 
was then, that Kliegl products are chosen for their quality, efficiency and most 
up to date design and construction. 
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OFFSTAGE... 


Of Actresses and Audiences 

We are most pleased at the ap- 
pearance on the New York theatri- 
cal scene of Jayne Mansfield, a note- 
worthy Hollywood figure who came 
East to contribute authentic atmos- 
phere to George Axelrod’s Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter? It is not 
simply the natural attributes Miss 
Mansfield brings with her that make 
her weleome. It is the fact she is 
having the experience of appearing 
on a stage in front of a very evident 
audience. This, we maintain, is the 
best possible thing that can happen 
to an actress—any actress. 

Marilyn Monroe has been sub- 
jected to some relatively good-na- 
tured joshing about her alleged 
ambitions to appear on the stage. 
The implication of the joshers is 
that, if she appeared on a stage, 
what would she do? Well, she might 
have a single line to start out with. 
And she might find, in the course 
of projecting her single line to a 
succession of different audiences, 
that there are a lot of different 
ways of doing a single line. And she 
would learn a lot about the reaction 
of audiences that a movie actress 
can never learn. 

The proper place for any actress, 
including those actresses who have 
gained attention— as Miss Monroe 
and Miss Mansfield have—primarily 
because of natural endowments, is 
before an audience. That is the only 
place where an actress can learn 
and grow and live. 

It is one of the tragedies of 
our time that one of our greatest 
actresses could not bring herself 
to face that growth and that ex- 
panding knowledge; instead, aft- 
er isolating herself for years in 
movies, she since has isolated 
herself still further behind dark 
glasses, hooded hats and a wall 
of silence. Can this, despite all 
the evidence, really be an act- 
ress? 


Signs of the Times 

Rarely have we encountered as 
ominous a note for the theatre and 
the entertainment professions in 
general as was struck on the front 
page of a recent New York Times 
Sunday drama section. Down the 
left side of the page, Brooks Atkin- 
son was discussing the investigation 
of twenty-three actors by Represen- 
tative Francis E. Walter and the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Over on the right-hand 
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side of the page, Bosley Crowther, 
the Times’ film pundit, was discuss- 
ing the action of our Ambassador 
to Italy, Clare Boothe Luce, which 
resulted in the withdrawal of Black- 
board Jungle as a United States 
entry at the Venice Film Festival. 
Both writers were alarmed at the 
kind of interest our government was 
taking in theatre and the movies. 

Atkinson was wondering what 
good purpose was served by Repre- 
sentative Walter’s widely headlined 
sessions. He noted that the congress- 
man had preceded the public hear- 
ings with the assertion that he was 
going to try to find out who was 
contributing to the support of Com- 
munist unions, although the wit- 
nesses he called were, to quote 
Atkinson, “so minor and obscure, at 
least in the theatre, that their earn- 
ing power is modest. Even if they 
were Communist sympathizers, 
which the hearing did not prove, 
any contribution they could make 
would not pay the deficit of the 
Daily Worker for one day.” 

Despite this, Atkinson continued, 


after the first day’s hearing which 
produced nothing but balky wit- 
nesses, Walter was quoted as making 
the following remark (which he 
later qualified): “I am sure that 
these people have demonstrated that 
there is something to be concealed 
in the framework of the [theatrical | 
unions, something that was designed 
to make them as captive as the 
United Electrical Workers and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelters were.” 

This, wrote Atkinson, was a gra- 
tuitous defamation of a decent or- 
ganization. “Like the theatre in 
general,” he said, “[Actors’ Equity] 
is overwhelmingly dominated by in- 
telligent Americans who loathe sub- 
version. No one has a right to raise 
doubts of the loyalty of the theatre, 
even by implication, and least of all 
a representative of the government. 
For actors are among the first peo- 
ple who are invariably expected to 
contribute their services and influ- 
ence to public causes. They do and 
they always will.” 

There are many high-minded peo- 
ple in and out of the theatre, he 
noted, who hope that some day the 
United States government will sup- 
port the theatre to the extent that 





Jayne Mansfield has come to Broadway from Hollywood to provide some 
authentic atmosphere for George Axelrod’s new play, Will Success Speil 
Rock Hunter?, which offers some disenchanting views of the film capital. 
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the British government supports 
the British theatre through the Arts 
Council. 


“But the sensational appearance 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on the fringes of the the- 
atre and Representative Walter’s 
comment on theatrical unions raise 
an important question,” Atkinson 
concluded. “Could the theatre afford 
the help and interest of a govern- 
ment that seems to be uneasy about 
the loyalty of the theatre? The Rus- 
sian government does not doubt the 
loyalty of the Russian theatre. It 
settled that a long time ago by put- 
ting the theatre on the payroll.” 

Meanwhile Crowther was coeking 
a leery eye at the matter of Mrs. 
Luce, Blackboard Jungle and the 
Venice Film Festival. As you may 
recall, Mrs. Luce told the festival 
officials that she did not care to take 
part in any program that included 
Blackboard Jungle. As a result the 
film was withdrawn from the festi- 
val and replaced by Interrupted 
Melody. In some quarters this was 
interpreted as an attempt at cen- 
sorship on Mrs. Luce’s part. The 
State Department denied that she 
had any thought of censoring the 
festival and maintained that she had 
made no demand that Blackboard 
Jungle be withdrawn. With engag- 
ing ingenuousness, the State Depart- 
ment said that if the festival wished 
to replace Blackboard Jungle with 
Interrupted Melody, that was the 
festival’s own business. 

Well, Mr. Crowther felt that Mrs. 
Luce’s action was arbitrary, and the 
had no hesitation in saying that she 
had compelled the festival to with- 
draw Blackboard Jungle. And he 
wondered what is expected of 
American films abroad. 


“Apparently Mrs. Luce’s notion is 
that our films should be in the na- 
ture of unblemished mirrors of the 
favorable aspects of American life 

-a notion held by others with more 
concern for good impressions than 
for art,” he said. 

Crowther obviously is not one 
of these. 


“Some of our strongest motion 
pictures have been those that have 
searchingly observed some of the 
ugliest and most tragic aspects of 
conditions that prevail,” he wrote. 
“If the time ever comes when our 
government can tell film makers 
what pictures they can show abroad, 
then we will have surrendered the 
freedom of expression and accepted 
a fundamental change in our de- 
mocracy.” 
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Mrs. Luce’s objection to Black- 
board Jungle is reported to have 
been that the film, which deals with 
juvenile delinquency in our public 
schools, showed the United States in 
an unfavorable light. We remember 
distinctly a play called The Women, 
which was a biting satire on a seg- 
ment of American society. It was 
quite skillfully made into a film of 
some excellence, a film which, by 
the standards of our Ambassador to 
Italy, showed this country in an un- 
favorable light. We have had a 
recurring dream of late that The 
Women was entered at the Venice 
Film Festival and that an invitation 
was then dispatched to Mrs. Luce to 
attend in her official capacity. We 
usually get to the part of the dream 
at which Mrs. Luce is holding this 
invitation in one hand, and the list 
of American entries in the other. 
Then, darn it, we wake up. 


The Hard Way 

We are always pleased to find the 
experts confounded. There have been 
dire warnings, as we all know, that 
our younger generation’s barnacle- 
like existence with television would 
breed a race which would not read. 








This would tead—with all due legic 
to a race which could not read. 
Well, faugh on dire warnings! In 

Memphis, the ever-alert Associated 

Press advises us, there lives a two- 

year-old named Kim Story who has 

learned to read by watching TV. He 
reads the commercials. 


There’s just one drawback. About 
the only time a video commercial 
resorts to writing out a word is 
when the word is a tough one. 
There’s mighty little elementary 
reading to be found there. So young 
Kim has a reading knowledge of 
some real mouth-fillers—hexachloro- 
phene and chlorophyll and the like. 
How, we wonder, is he going to pick 
up the simpler words? 


We can see his anxious mother 
writing out C-A-T. 
“Now, Kim,” she says, “read that.” 
“Sceptropherous,” says Kim. 
“No, no, Kim. Cat, cat - 
“Catastrophic?” 
“No. Just cat.” 
“Catechumenist ?” 
“No, no. Just plain cat.” 
“Categorematic?” 


It makes us feel better about 
our nonreading barnacles. 








Carol Channing warms up for the new Broadway musical Delilah, with 
accompaniment by composer Jimmy Mundy. Her audience consists of Sam 
Locke (left), coauthor of the book, and musical director Milton Rosenstock. 
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How the Other Half Lives 

When a performer branches out 
into the role of impresario, he is apt 
to find that what he had known as a 
rather cozy, cireumscribed world is 
much larger and pitted with more 
potholes than he ever had imagined. 
This great awakening was brought 
home last summer to John Brownlee 
of the Metropolitan Opera and 
Jascha Rushkin, a violinist with the 
Symphony of the Air, two of the 
founders of the Empire State Music 
Festival, which made its bow at El- 
lenville, New York. The founders 
conceived a five-week season made 
up of three concerts each plus two 
performances of a different opera 
in the same period. 

They found that, in addition to the 
normal details connected with pre- 
paring and staging these perform- 
ances, they also were pondering con- 
tracts for the construction of the 
site of the festival and roads leading 
to it, grading of parking lots, erec- 
tion of the stage and dressing rooms, 
and the design and acquisition of a 
huge tent to cover two thousand of 
the five thousand seats. Then after 
these matters, there were such minor 
details as arranging for telephone 
booths and securing concessionaires 
for soft drinks and seat cushions. 

When Brownlee found himself 
safely back of the footlights again 
in the festival’s production of Ma- 
dama Butterfly, he felt as though 
he had returned to the security of a 
cloister. 


“Getting the show on the road is 
one thing and performing is an- 
other,” he admitted. “But every 
performer should get himself in a 
producer’s role at least once in a 
lifetime. Nothing like it for giving 
you a bird’s-eye view of a theatrical 
operation—-or developing your char- 
acter.” 


Theatre Quotebook 

HILDEGARDE NEFF on Marlene 
Dietrich as a friend: “She appears 
suddenly like a mushroom out of the 
ground whenever she feels that you 
need her. And then you don’t see 
her for months. She was wonderful 
when I got measles in Philadelphia 
—arranging for the doctor and 
everything. I never missed one per- 
formance.” 
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CATCH A STAR! 


September 6, 1955 
Plymouth Theatre 


Sy Kleinman production of a revue in two acts and 
nineteen scenes; sketches by Danny and Neil Simon, music 
by Sammy Fain and Phil Charig, lyrics by Paul Webster 
and Ray Golden; production conceived and supervised by 
Mr. Golden, sketches directed by Danny Simon, dances 
and musical numbers staged by Lee Sherman, settings by 
Ralph Alswang, costumes designed by Thomas Becher, 
orchestrations and musical direction by Milton Greene, 
revue co-ordinated by Robert Nesbitt. 

cast: David Burns, Pat Carroll, Elaine Dunn, Jack 
Wakefield, Helen Halpin, Marc Breaux, Undine Forrest, 
Sonny Sparks, Wayne Sherwood, Kay Malone, Denny 
Desmond, Calvin Holt, Trude Adams. 

General manager, Arthur Klein; production stage man- 

ager, Gene Perlowin; stage managers, John Foster and Bill 
Smillie; press representatives, Karl Bernstein and Harvey 
Sabinson. 
MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Catch a Star!,” “Everybody Wants to 
Be in Show Business,” “A Little Traveling Music,” “One 
Hour Ahead of the Posse,” “Las Vegas,” “To Be or Not To 
Be in Love,” “The Story of Alice,” “What a Song Can Do,” 
“Carnival in Court,” “Theatre Piece,” “Twist my Arm,” 
“Foreign Cars,” “Gruntled,” “Fly Little Heart,” “Bachelor 
Hoedown,” “Boffola.’ 


This show managed to be reasonably diverting 
about two-thirds of the time, a pretty good average 
for revues these days. As usual Broadway and the 
movies got their share of lumps, in the apportion- 
ment of satire, and there were some productive 
random shafts directed at such targets as matri- 
monial agencies and O. Henry, both as they never 
were, fortunately. The tendency of revues to take 
dead aim at their neighbors along Broadway may 
be a form of cannibalism, but it is frequently good 
sport. Here Cat on a Hot Tin Roof furnished the 
inspiration for one of the better skits, “Room for 
Rent,” which dealt with operators of a Deep South 
hostelry who lured tourist-playwrights, intent on 
soaking up atmosphere, into their establishment 
by speaking a jargon composed of salutations like 
“Big Daddy,” “Big Mama” and “no-neck mon- 
ster.” Pat Carroll, a welcome newcomer from 
television and night clubs, was fine in this one as 
a belle with a tongue like a blackthorn, and David 
Burns, the old pro of the youthful cast, did well 
as the gullible dramatist. In “Matinee Idles,” 
Damn Yankees indirectly provided a new twist 
for the old routine about the chap in the far 
reaches of the balcony who is driven to distraction 
by chattering women in his vicinity, and managed 
to milk one more laugh from it. “New Styles in 
Acting” gave due recognition to the Marlon 
Brando school of enunciation, or art for argot’s 
sake. And what may well have been the best of 
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the lot, “Arty,” provided Miss Carroll and Jack 
Wakefield with a wonderful parody of that Bronx 
idyl Marty. 

Several of the musical numbers were miniature 
comic gems in their own right: “Gruntled,” Helen 
Halpin’s lament about a girl whose beau is “ept, 
couth and kempt”; “The Story of Alice,” a clever 
quartet number which reflected credit on the 
composers and director Lee Sherman, as well as 
the performers; “Foreign Cars,” Trude Adams’ 
sage observation about the limitations of love- 
making in such vehicles (“You can’t go too far 
in a European car”); and “Carnival in Court,” a 
Latin-American production number which was 
long on spirit and color, if not on clarity. 

The Misses Halpin and Adams and Wayne Sher- 
wood attended to the singing agreeably enough, 
and Elaine Dunn and Marc Breaux contributed 
some admirable dancing. Both the choreography 
and music were somewhat above par for the run 
of revues. There were arid stretches in Catch a 
Star!, to be sure, notably when the authors and 
composers took themselves seriously. As a full 
course, the show was no banquet, but as an appe- 
tizer for the new season, it served its purpose. 





Judicial decorum took a holiday in the “Carnival in Court” 
number, which served as the Act I finale. Clockwise, from 
left: Pat Carroll, Jack Wakefield, Marc Breaux, Calvin 
Holt, Helen Halpin and Elaine Dunn. 





LIPNITZKI 


as an American sees it 


a year of... 


ABOVE LEFT: Arthur Miller’s grim drama 
about witch-hunting in seventeenth-century 
New England, The Crucible, is an example of 
an American work which received a warmer 
reception in Paris than it did when originally 
produced on Broadway early in 1953. The 
French version, Les Sorciéres de Salem, was 
adapted by Marcel Aymé and directed by 
Raymond Rouleau 


- CENTER: Henri de Monthérlant’s Port-Royal 
proved one of the most impressive of the 
modern works recently produced by the Com- 
édie Francaise. Jean Debucourt (foreground) 
played the archbishop of Paris in the era 
of Louis XIV. in this drama about a group of 
rebellious nuns who are exiled to convents 
of different orders when they are accused of 
heresy. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Jean-Paul Sartre’s Nekras- 
sov was one of the native plays which prom- 
ised much more than it delivered. The work. 
which deals with a Russian refugee who be- 
comes a leading French journalist, was one of 
the last major openings of the past season. 
Sartre is familiar to Americans through No 
Exit, The Respectful Prostitute and Red 
Gloves. 


LEFT: Clifford Odets’ The Country Girl won 
a favorable critical response when it was pro- 
duced last spring as Pour le Meilleur et Pour 
le Pire. Raymond Rouleau (center) scored in 
the dual capacity of director and principal— 
in the role of Frank Elgin, the derelict actor. 
The other principals in this scene are Fran- 
coise Lugagne and Gerard Oury 
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AFTER A YEAR’S conscientious study of the current French theatre, an American the- 
atrician is likely to find himself somewhat surprised. It is startling to look at the statistics 
and realize that there are more theatres open and functioning in Paris than in any other 
city of the world. Also, during the height of the season, there are more plays available for 
theatregoers than in any other city of the world. As to quality—that, of course, is a matter 
of opinion. It is my impression that not a single French play (French by birth, that is) was 
produced during the past year which could be called important from an international stand- 
point. Two new plays were fine and worth-while locally, but are not likely ever to cross the 
translation frontiers. There also were a half-dozen importations from foreign lands which 
made fine theatre. And about a dozen magnificent reproductions of classics. 

It could be that this past season was one of those which are bound to come along in 
any city’s theatre. Creation is like that; it pays no attention to calendars. And naturally, 
it is a matter of opinion whether the theatre’s primary function is to create new works. By 
the very nature of things, theatrical production anywhere in the world must turn up a dis- 
heartening amount of trash. It is certainly better to sit through a very fine new French play 
like Port-Royal (as distinguished from a very fine new play), than the claptrap that is dished 
out almost daily. Just as it is rewarding to sit through a magnificent evening like the Thé- 
atre National Populaire revival of Corneille’s Cinna. 

But it seems to me that the most exciting function of the modern theatre is to unearth 
new writing talent. Is there any experience in the world more devastating (or exhilirating, 
if you prefer) than that of sitting in a theatre during the performance of a newly created 
work and succumbing to it? Feeling the play reach across the footlights and grab you by 
the throat? And realizing that this will happen again and again, in other lands, in other 
tongues? All of which is a preamble to a survey, or examination, of a year in the world’s 
most productive theatre, numerically. 

First things first: There were 134 openings during the year, not counting any of the 
plays at the second International Festival of Dramatic Art. And there were 62 theatres oper- 
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ating during the year, which is about twice as 
many as are functioning in New York. 

The finest play produced during the year, it 
seemed to me, was Arthur Miller’s American im- 
port The Crucible. It was beautifully adapted by 
Marcel Aymé and magnificently staged by Ray- 
mond Rouleau. I did not care too much for this 
play when it was produced in New York orig- 
inally. In New York the play’s dialectics irritated 
me. Yet no apparent changes were made in the 
adaptation. Why, then, did the play grip me at the 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt and irritate me at the 
Martin Beck? Because of a shift in emphasis and 
technique. In Paris the play became almost a 
spectacle rather than a straight dramatic presen- 
tation. In New York I had the feeling that Miller 
was making a speech; in Paris I felt he was talk- 
ing, and I liked his words. And the French method 
of nonrealistic acting fitted this play. 

The finest native play produced during the sea- 
son in Paris was, by common consent, Henri de 
Monthérlant’s Port-Royal, produced by the Com- 
édie Francaise. It is beautifully written, it con- 
tains magnificent prose, and it was acted and 
staged with what seemed to be inspired delicacy. 
Yet to me it was a bore—much talk and very little 
action. One sat in the audience and watch that 
audience enjoying itself with a cerebral jam ses- 
sion, and felt good that there could be found an 
audience (and a big one) for such works as this. 
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LEFT: The Love of Four Colonels, by the youthful Eng- 
lish playwright Peter Ustinov, was an “instant and thor- 
oughgoing success” when it was presented in Paris re- 
cently. Earlier it had been a London hit, and ran 141 
performances on Broadway. It is a whimsical account of 
how four modern military men would attempt to win a 
legendary Sleeping Beauty. 


BELOW: Few American tourists count a trip to Paris 
complete without a visit to the Folies Bergére, one of 
whose specialties is the sort of gaudy spectacle pictured 
here. The scenic designers and costumers make the most 
distinctive contributions to revues such as this and the 


Casino de Paris, another celebrated Mecca for the buzzing 
tourist trade. 


The most satisfactory new native play of the 
season, I felt, was a curious item called La Famille 
Arlequin, by Claude Santelli. It is a sort of history 
of the commedia dell’arte in intimate revue form, 
a work of genuine imagination. Most of it was 
hilarious, but funny with an element of pathos, a 
combination reminiscent of Chaplin at his height. 
I have a feeling that this Harlequin Family would 
be a hit in New York, London or anywhere— 
except that I can’t conceive of actors or producers 
anywhere else giving it the loving care and long 
preparation and rehearsal that it got in Paris. 
Without this, I’m afraid, the play would amount 
to nothing. 

Among other native plays, Jean-Paul Sartre 
presented a new work, Nekrassov, which was a 
dismal dud. André Malraux showed up via a 
dramatization of his novel La Condition Humaine, 
a major event in any country’s theatre, but a bit- 
ter disappointment, cluttered and confused in both 
writing and presentation. Jean Renoir’s new play 
Orvet seemed a likely prospect but turned out to 
be naive and lifeless. (continued on page 84) 
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IRELAND: The 1955 festival got under way with this Abbey Theatre production of Sean O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars. % 


21-NATION SALUTE TO THEATRE 


highlights of Paris’ second International Festival of Dramatic Art 


Paris, which boasts the world’s busiest stage, has managed to maintain the appear- 
ance of a theatrical beehive during the past two summers despite the customary lull dur- 
ing that season. This year the pace was especially noteworthy. There was, of course, the 
“Salute to France”—a cultural tribute from the people of the United States to the people 
of France—which offered a performing arts program extending from mid-May to early 
July. Running concurrently and even beyond this period was the second International 
Festival of Dramatic Art of the City of Paris, in which two of our “Salute to France” pro- 
ductions, Medea and The Skin of Our Teeth, were entered. 

United States representation in the second (1955) edition of this burgeoning festival 
was both significant and symbolic of the commanding stature reached by the event. When 
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it was hastily organized in 1954, twelve countries 
(not including the United States) were repre- 
sented on one Parisian stage. This year twenty- 
one countries participated, and two theatres—the 
Sarah Bernhardt and the Hébertot—were em- 
ployed as showcases for twenty-eight troupes and 
thirty-five plays, each of which ran for three to 
five performances. A combined audience of some 
150,000 saw the ten-week festival, or nearly four 
times the number that attended the first edition. 
This year’s program kept the two stages busy 
from mid-May until late July. Among major the- 


atrical capitals, only Moscow was not represented 


—and for next year’s event, that city has prom- 


ised to send its Maly Theatre. And as the accom- 
panying pictures indicate, the Iron Curtain was 


far from impenetrable for the 1955 festival. 


UNITED STATES: Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth 
was one of the best attended works of this world theatre 
roundup. 


ITALY: Eduardo de Filippo is shown with another member 
of his Naples company in Questi Fantasmi!, one of his own 
works 


FRANCE: One of this country’s smaller theatres, the Gre- 
nier de Toulouse, offered Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing 





FINLAND: Suomen Kansallisteatteri of Helsinki presented 
Moliére’s L’Avare (The Miser) in its native Parisian 
habitat. 


CHINA: The Peiping Opera proved a great critical and 
popular success with its repertoire of mime, dance and 
acrobatics. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





POLAND: A troupe from Cracow presented Iwaszekiewicz’s 
Summer at Nohant, based on the lives of Chopin and 
George Sand 


GREECE: The National Theatre of Greece came bearing 
the original Oedipus Rer. Alexis Minotis (center) played 
Oedipus 


YUGOSLAVIA: Maxim Gorky’s 1932 play Yegor Bulitchev 
and Others was staged by the Yugoslav Dramatic Theatre 
of Belgrade 


ENGLAND: The Theatre Workshop of London provided one 
of the high points of the festival with this presentation of 
Ben Jonson's Volpone 
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SWITZERLAND: Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, in the Andre Bon- 
nard version, represented the Romand Dramatic Center 
of Lausanne. 


WEST GERMANY: The Staatstheater of Stuttgart revived 
a classic work, Schiller’s 1800 drama Maria Stuart. for the 
event. 


EAST GERMANY: Berthold Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble 
made another successful festival entry with his Caucasian 


Chalk Circle. 
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French Stage: 
- SYMBOL [@): TUNE OAD) CULTURE 


oiivs gallery of France's national theatre in Paris is a hall of fame 
which 


displays likenésses of that country’s masters of the drama. 
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by Francs E. Merrill 


THE THEATRE IN FRANCE is the symbol of a very 
old and self-conscious society with a culture that 
goes back to Roman times and beyond. It is 
understandable that the French theatre should 
express values that are very different from those 
in the United States, where the cultural tradition 
is not as long, as coherent or as self-conscious. 
The central thesis of this article is that the theatre 
expresses in symbolic form many of the elements 
of the society in which it arises. The conflicts also 
find their way into the theatre, sometimes directly 
and more often in disguised and symbolic form. 

The other night I attended a performance of 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, given by 
the Comédie Frangaise. It was no special occasion, 
merely a regular performance, by the oldest major 
theatrical company in the Western world, of one 
of its greatest classics. The production was done 
in the grand manner, with a stringed orchestra in 
the pit, singers and musicians (in addition to the 
actors) on stage, and 
dancers and mimes to 
liven up the business. 

The company had its 
first team in the pro- 
duction, with one of its 


brightest lights playing 
the comparatively small 
part of a lady’s maid. 
The old theatre was 
packed from the or- 


“ 


chestra to the “para- 
dise” under the gilded 
roof. The curtain finally 
came down after a doz- 
en. calls and cries of 
bravo (with the accent 
on the “vo”), and the 
Comédie Francaise had added one more to its 
thousands of performances of the classics of the 
French theatre. It had, incidentally, given me one 
of the greatest theatrical experiences of my life. 

The point here is not the reaction of an amateur 
(in the fine old sense of lover) of the theatre in 
general and the French theatre in particular; the 
point is, rather, summed up by the fact that this 
was close to the eight hundredth performance of 
the work—a striking indication that the Comédie 
has been doing its job of carrying on a great the- 
atrical tradition. The company has been doing 
this job, off and on, since the first group was insti- 
tuted almost three hundred years ago. Since then 
France has gone through wars, revolutions, occu- 
pations, inflations and other convulsions that have 
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The greenroom of the Comédie Fangaise’s Salle Richelieu (le 
foyer des artistes) is in itself one of France's cultural landmarks. 


shaken it to its very foundations. But the show 
has gone on—consciously, rationally and deliber- 
ately—as the nation has perpetuated its cultural 
heritage and handed this on to successive genera- 
tions of Frenchmen. 

An old and continuous society produces many 
traditions, some written and some oral. Genera- 
tions of writers and artists incorporate these tradi- 
tions into their works and thereby add to the body 
of the culture. The official French theatre is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that these traditional 
works shall not perish from the earth or from the 
heritage of each generation. Every performance 
of the Comédie has large numbers of children in 
the audience, sometimes taken by solicitous par- 
ents but often marching hand in hand with an 
older brother or sister. During the season an offi- 
cial matinée is periodically devoted to children, 
at which some of the heaviest classics in the 
repertoire are given intact. The youthful clients 
sit still, pay attention, 
refrain from giggling, 
and otherwise conduct 
themselves in a manner 
befitting their role as 
inheritors of a great 
tradition. 

Tradition means that 
certain works become 
classics, partly through 
cultural inertia and the 
sheer passage of time, 
but also because they 
have something to say 
to each new generation. 
The French theatre is 
outstanding in the pro- 
duction and continua- 
tion of classics. From the great dramatists of the 
age of Louis XIV., through the romantics of the 
nineteenth century to such moderns as Claudel, 
Gide and Monthérlant, the theatre in France has 
been building solidly upon the past. A society 
does the things it considers important. The preser- 
vation of the tradition of great theatre is very 
important in France. 

The weight of tradition is sometimes burden- 
some, as it tends to stress the old merely because 
it is old and rejects the new for the same reason. 
Tradition implies stylization (or stagnation, if you 
will), and a particular way of reading the lines 
becomes the only way. The French theatre has 
not been immune to this form of sclerosis, and 
vigorous efforts are periodically necessary to 
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brush the dust from Phédre, Andromaque or Tar- 
tuffe. A highly knowledgeable audience looks for 
the slightest departure from the traditional, and 
indignant letters are written to Le Monde and 
Figaro when a given actor or actress takes too 
many liberties with the interpretation. Despite 
this tendency the insistence upon style keeps the 
actors on their toes and adds to the depth of the 
performance. 

The traditional elements in the French theatre 
are supported and encouraged by the educational 
system. The students in the lycée study the clas- 
sics and, especially in Paris, are exposed to them 
at an early age. The school and the stage combine 
to produce a large, cultured and highly critical 
middle-class audience for the subsidized theatre 
as well as the commercial theatre. In both of its 
theatres the Comédie Francaise is supported in 
part by the yearly ticket subscriptions of this 
faithful audience, which demands—and gets— 
what may well be the best classical repertoire in 
the world. The French are still a highly class- 
conscious nation, in the sense that they are aware 
of the subtle cultural differences between groups. 
The educated middle class is conscious of its cul- 
tural mission in supporting the French literary, 
theatrical and artistic tradition. 

There is no comparable audience in the United 
States to support the theatrical classics of the 
English-speaking stage. The middle classes are, 
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by education and inclination, concerned with mat- 
ters other than the pious preservation of the works 
of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Congreve and the rest 
of the great English dramatists. The culture of the 
United States as an autonomous nation is, further- 
more, too new to have produced many dramatic 
classics of its own. With the exception of O’Neill 
and a few others, there is no native theatre in 
America to provide the basis of a classical reper- 
tory such as that of France. 

The French culture is extremely cerebral in its 
emphasis. This fact is clearly apparent in the the- 
atre, where the emphasis upon thought rather 
than action is strong. The French theatre is inor- 
dinately talky by American standards, and audi- 
ences in the United States are bored by many of 
the modern French importations, which stress 
ratiocination at the expense of dramatic action. 
The Gallic passion for playing verbally with all 
of the ramifications of an idea is extended to every 
phase of experience on the stage, even (or espe- 
cially) to the analysis of amour. French theatre is 
therefore symbolic in a double sense: It symbol- 
izes the values and aspirations of an old and self- 
conscious culture, and it stresses the symbolic 
aspect of social relationships—namely, those oc- 
curring through the medium of verbal symbols. 
Man is the only animal capable of symbolic com- 
munication, and it may be that the French are 
among the most civilized of the species. When he 
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is thinking and speaking, man is being most char- 
acteristically human, as distinguished from other 
activities which he shares with his fellow mam- 
mals. The highly intellectualized aid verbal 
French theatre may thus be the most advanced 
of all theatres in the strictly human sense. As 
Pascal said, man may be only a reed, but he is 
a thinking reed. He might have added that man 
is also a talking reed. 

In the season of 1954-1955, one play was widely 
acclaimed as the sole important new contribution 
to the French theatre. This play was Port-Royal, 
and the title refers to a celebrated abbey which 
was the scene of intellectual activities in the 
seventeenth century that were denounced by the 
Jesuits as the Jansenist heresy. The play by Mon- 
thélant was written some three hundred years 
after the events took place and deals with the 
ideological implications of the controversy. The 
big dramatic incident is the expulsion from the 
abbey of the mother superior and her flock, whom 
the Archbishop of Paris called “pure as angels but 
proud as devils.” The performance runs for two 
solid hours without a break or change of scene. 

The critical success of Port-Royal is not sur- 
prising, in view of the sumptuousness of the stag- 
ing, the elegance of the acting and the vigor of the 
language. What is surprising is that the play was 
a hit. The Comédie put it on again and again 
during the year and (continued on page 86) 
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FAR LEFT: In the main foyer of the Comédie Francaise 
(Salle Richelieu), Houdon’s bust of Moliére is flanked by 
those of Corneille and Racine. 


LEFT: This late eighteenth-century engraving depicts the 
exterior of what is now the Salle Richelieu—then the Thé- 
atre de la République 


TOP: The 1666 edition of the works of France’s foremost 
dramatic master, Moliére, bears this frontispiece. It is the 
work of F. Chauveau. 


ABOVE: Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais is rep- 
resented during the Comédie Frangaise’s current New 
York visit by Le Barbier de Séville. 





. The “Salute to France” program to France”: 


was heralded by road signs such as 
this one outside the Tuileries. 

In addition to theatre, concerts and 
ballet, this hands-across-the-sea 
cultural project included two 
American-sponsored art shows. 


There is something new in our world. George Freedley, curator of the theatre collec- 
tion of the New York Public Library, made an extensive search of the records and could 
find nothing in the entire past of the theatre that equals “Salute to France.” Never in the 
relation of nations had one country sent, as a gesture of appreciation and good will, some 
three hundred artists to perform for the pleasing of another people. Never in the annals 
of kings, emperors, dictators or even khans has there been anything similar. The United 
States may well feel proud that it has made a gesture which is without precedent, and 
even more so because this expression of good will was not financed by the government, 
but by the people of a nation who sent it as an appreciation from ourselves to the people 
of France. 


The degree of its success cannot yet be appraised fully, for it will take many months 
and perhaps years to analyze its many ramifications. 

The performing arts portion, consisting of five events, began May 19, when the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra appeared at the Paris Opera, offering a gala performance which was 
enthusiastically hailed by a most representative audience. Later the orchestra played 
two concerts at the Palais de Chaillot, where the enthusiasm of music lovers was even 
greater. 

On June 8 the New York City Ballet gave its opening performance at the Thé&tre 
des Champs-Elysées. The company danced eight ballets during seven days. The reviews 
were excellent and the enjoyment of the audiences was very evident to all. There was 
never a vacant seat. 

The next attraction was Medea, with Judith Anderson and a strong cast who played 
the week beginning June 14 at the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt. The reviews of Miss Ander- 
son and her company varied, about as they do in New York: Some were most favorable, 
others were almost equally unfavorable. Nevertheless the theatre was very well attended. 

Then on June 20 came the long-heralded Rodgers and Hammerstein musical Okla- 
homa!, with a cast headed by Shirley Jones and Jack Cassidy. It was the first production 
of this world-renowned work in Paris. The opening night was, again, extremely gala and 
was attended by the President of France, René Coty, and some six hundred of French 
officialdom. The next day the French newspapers carried on the front pages such head- 
lines as “The President and Audience Captivated.” All good seats were sold during the 
entire two-week engagement. 

Last to open, on June 28, was Thornton Wilder’s great play The Skin of Our Teeth, 
produced by Robert Whitehead with an outstanding cast headed by Helen Hayes, Mary 
Martin, George Abbott and Florence Reed. The reviews were excellent and the play was 
most warmly received throughout its run; and, employing the same price scale for tickets, 
it grossed twice the sums realized by any of the twenty competing companies of foreign 
nations, and engendered as much interest as any of the other events, or even more. 

In summation the five performing arts groups were all successful—three of them out- 
standingly so. The coverage in the French press and magazines, on radio and television 
was very satisfying. We have in our office five large books of clippings of notices, stories, 
references and editorials. (continued on page 91) 
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a Summing Up 


by Robert W. Dowling 


Mr. Dowling was chairman of “Salute to France,” the cul- 
tural program recently presented in Paris by the United 
States to the people of France. He also is board chairman 


of the American National Theatre and Academy (ANTA), 
through whose International Exchange Program the per- 


forming arts portion of the salute was organized and 
sponsored. 
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1. Robert W. Dowling (right), author of the accompany- 
ing report, was greeted on his arrival in Paris by 
Robert C. Schnitzer, general manager of “Salute to France.” 


The performing arts portion extended from mid-May 
to early July. 


2. Mr. and Mrs. Rouben Mamoulian (right) with 
President René Coty of France at a reception given in 
connection with the premiére of Oklahoma! 

Mamoulian, who directed the original production of this 
hit, also staged it for “Salute.” 


3. Judith Anderson, who headed the cast for the 
presentation of Medea, received this warm greeting from 
A. M. Julien, head of the International Festival 

of Dramatic Arts—in which this “Salute” production 

was also represented. 


4. Mrs. H. Alwyn Inness-Brown, president of the 

Greater New York Chapter of ANTA and vice-chairman 
of “Salute to France,” with Robert Whitehead, 

producer of The Skin of Our Teeth, at a reception 

at the American embassy in Paris. 
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5. Helen Hayes, one of the stars of 

The Skin of Our Teeth at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt 
in the dressing room of another first lady of the stage— 
the actress for whom this theatre was named. 

The dressing table was Bernhardt’s 


6. Three “Salute” principals—Mary Martin of 

The Skin of Our Teeth; Guthrie McClintic, 
producer-director of Medea; and Judith Anderson, 
star of the latter production—backstage at the 
Sarah Bernhardt after Medea’s premiére 


7. In the “Salute to France” revival of 

Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, Judith Anderson again had the 
title role—the part she played on Broadway during 

the 1947-48 season. Also at center foreground 

is Christopher Plummer as Jason 


8. Shirley Jones (seated, center, background) 

as Laurey, with the chorus of the “Salute” production of 
Oklahoma! At the conclusion of the opening-night 
performance the entire cast, forward on 

the stage, shouted “Vive la France!” 


9. Pamela Britton played the comedy role of 

Ado Annie in Oklahoma!, which was presented for 

two weeks at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 

The audience at the premiére included President Coty of 
France and General Alfred Gruentiver. 
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10. Eugene Ormandy (center foreground), 

conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is flanked by his 
wife and William Warfield, baritone soloist, in this 
picture made in Brussels, when the orchestra 

was en route to Paris and “Salute.” 


11. The Philadelphia Orchestra, one of the 

world’s great symphonic organizations, on the stage of the 
Paris Opera during the May 19 concert which 

opened the performing arts portion of our salute. 

Eugene Ormandy is on the podium. 


12. George Balanchine, artistic director of the 

New York City Ballet, was the center of attraction for 
these French journalists at a Paris reception 

held in connection with the troupe’s engagement 

at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 


13. The New York City Ballet’s 

Western Symphony in Paris. The three couples 
shown in the foreground are (left to right): Jacques 
d’Amboise and Diana Adams, Tanaquil LeClercq 

and Herbert Bliss, and Pat Wilde and Todd Bolender. 


14. Ballerinas Melissa Hayden (left), 

Maria Tallchief and Tanaquil LeClercq display 

insignia presented to them by France-Amérique, a 
cultural organization devoted to the promotion of good 
relations between France and the Americas. 
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In observance of the current first American visit of 
the Comédie Frangaise, at the Broadway Theatre in New 
York, THEATRE ARTS devotes this issue to that noted 
organization and other aspects of the French stage The exterior of the Comédie Francaise (Salle Richelieu). 


The Comédie Fran 


The Place de la Comédie Francaise, outside the theatre. 
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The impressive interior of France’s national theatre. 
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caise: House Thats a Home 


Tue ComeEpt£ FRANGAISE is not a theatre; it is an act of faith. It is not a repertory; it is a liturgy. It is 
not a company of actors; it is a history of the drama. It is an artistic manifesto, like the Défense 
de la langue francaise; a call to arms, like the “Marseillaise”; a national monument, like the palace 
of Versailles. An institution of this magnitude defies praise. As with the chateaux of the Loire, or 
Mont Saint Michel, whatever one says about it has already been said and contradicted a thousand 
times. It is one of the wonders of the world. And like the other wonders of the world, what is chiefly 
wonderful about it is—it is there. 

The Maison de Moliére, as it has always been called, has been there for virtually three hun- 
dred years. It is the spine of the French theatre, its marrow. Everything that has happened on the 
European stage since the seventeenth century is in some way related to it. With all its vicissitudes, 
it has always been the best theatre in the world; and if this best seems occasionally a bit dusty, it 
is dusty with the dust of genius which—we have seen again and again—has a way of turning sud- 
denly into gold. 

For us in the United States it is not easy to comprehend the significance of an artistic under- 
taking of this scope: Even the French seem occasionally a little astonished by it. In this country we 
have many theatres, many thousands of theatres, but we have no theatre. Broadway is an inn with 
some choice rooms for transients. It is not a home for anybody or anything. On Broadway all is 
for sale, everything is in process. But the French have dealt in art so long that they have come to 
realize the worth, even the economic worth, of an abiding cultural standard, and very wisely they 
have at all times defended the landmarks without which national life becomes a wilderness. The 
Maison is never properly supported, of course; but it is supported. It is an essential part of the national 
ideal, an official theatre endowed and regulated by the state, and its policy has a certain grandeur 
such as no other dramatic enterprise has attained in modern times. It can select—at least it has the 
means to select—year by year for its permanent repertory whatever in its august judgment seems 
worthiest of survival, and it can afford to keep this repertory alive, if necessary by force, as long as 
France endures. Like the Institute, like the Academy, like the Louvre, (continued on page 90) 
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Comédie Frangaise. 
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Marcel Idzkowski 
prepares to meet the press , 
in his Comédie Francaise office. , 
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The Comédie Francaise guards a tradition 


dedicated to a great theatrical cause 


There’s no denying it: Recently I have been a 
case for the couch. For the first time in its history 
the Comédie Frangaise was bound for the United 
States. And for the first time in my personal his- 
tory, my own sails were set for American shores, 
and I had a premonition that I would discover 
America—in the wake of Columbus. Now I would 
be able to compare the real thing with the imag- 
inative panorama my mind had conjured up about 
the isle of Manhattan, which I had seen so often 
in American films. On evidence such as this, 
New York was an open book, so far as I was 
concerned, upon our recent arrival there. 

For the past three months prior to our depar- 
ture from France I entertained many American 
newspapermen in my office at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, endeavoring to open for them the arcana of 
the House of Moliére. The American newspaper- 
man revels in a perpetual mood of professional 
curiosity, and in the face of his natural bent for 
sleuthing—a stubborn streak of his—you have to 
go some and writhe considerably more if you 
intend to dodge his questions: What’s the yearly 
salary of a sociétaire (full member)? How large 
a subsidy do you get from the French govern- 
ment? What do you pay a stagehand? What kind 
of a contract is there between the Comédie Fran- 
gaise and the technicians? 

These gentlemen are avid for statistics, figures 
and more figures! Often I would switch to other 
topics, say, Moliére’s armchair, Talma’s great 
heart or a Renoir portrait adorning the Foyer des 
Artistes (Actors’ Club) ; and little by little I man- 
aged to find escape from embarrassing questions. 
Would these questions bob up again when I got 
to New York? I didn’t doubt it in the least, but 
I thought of a good shield against the skirmish— 
I haven’t enough English at my command. That 
should work! 

With the help of my good friend Sol Hurok, 
who has managed to come up with an ideal com- 
bination (one-quarter American entrepreneur, 
one-quarter Russian charm, one-quarter force of 
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persuasion and one-quarter finesse), I could see 
myself in New York surrounded by my colleagues 
of the press, radio and television, and drawing for 
them a portrait of that charming old lady known 
as the Comédie Frangaise. My brushwork, I de- 
cided would conjure up for them the painting 
of an old lady wreathed in many a winter but 
swathed in the gossamer of eternal youth, spun 
out of her great repertoire which has no match 
for beauty anywhere on this earth; an old lady 
who owes so much to her retinue of performers, 
whose talents you in America will now appreciate. 
Lady Comédie Frangaise, is the custodian of a 
tradition which dates back some centuries, and 
there is the balm of comfort in the thought that 
in this age of the uranium pile and fearful fission, 
some institutions cannot be jarred. The Comédie 
Frangaise is indeed part of that unassailable block 
within the irreducible rampart of culture and 
civilization. 

Like the French Republic itself, our acting en- 
semble is one and indivisible. Some of its great 
artists, true enough, have abandoned the Comédie 
Frangaise or vanished, but ever and again their 
places have been filled by other great ministrants 
to the great art of French drama. These minis- 
trants are steadfast! These great servants serve! 
They know that one-night they may be cast as 
heroes of a drama or a comedy, and the day after 
they will face their comrades in some minor role. 
This is the very grandeur and strength of an en- 
semble beating with one single pulse in a single 
cause—service to the Comédie Francaise and the 
perpetuation of its glory. 

An American journalist once chided me for my 
failure to provide him with anecdotes, for my 
penury of gags, and my answer was: “Let us 
speak of Moliére who made the whole world 
laugh!” 

I hope that Americans will come in droves to 
the Broadway Theatre and that we play to packed 
houses. The Comédie Francaise will draw im- 
mense reserves of (continued on page 96) 
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by 
Barbara S. Cohan 


Sol Hurok is best known 

in the concert and ballet 
worlds, but he is no stranger 
to theatre—and no newcomer 
to the project of importing 

a distinguished French troupe 
to this country. In 1952 he 
brought the Jean-Louis 
Barrault-Madeleine Renaud 
company to New York. 

The current Comédie Francaise 
visit opened October 25 with 
a two-week stand of 
Moliére’s familiar Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


This Comédie Francaise production is Beaumarchais’ Le The noted French troupe will present this production of 
Barbier de’ Séville (The Barber of Seville) is to be pre- Marivaux’s Le Jeu de lAmour et du Hasard (The Game 
sented on the second bill of the New York engagement of Love and Chance) during the final week of its first 
with Marivauzx’s Arlequin Poli Par l’Amour (Love Refines New York stand, November 15-20, on a bill with Mus- 
Harlequin), November 8-13 at the Broadway Theatre. set’s Un Caprice. The work pictured is one of the most 
The 1775 Beaumarchais comedy is principally known to successful of Marivaux’s graceful and witty eighteenth- 
Americans through the libretto of Rossini’s opera of the century comedies, whose dialogue coined a new French 
same title. word, marivaudage. 
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Catching Up With 


the Comédie Francaise 


For impresario Sol Hurok, the job of importing France’s 


national theatre represents an eighteen-year mission 


“Think of it,” said Sol Hurok, “a 275-year-old 
theatre, and never before in New York!” 

Just back from London and about to rush off 
again to the Coast, the dynamic impresario was 
seated for the moment behind his desk in his New 
York office. The hectic pace maintained by his 
staff at the office, which he calls “a kind of artistic 
League of Nations,” is always heightened and 
intensified when Hurok is in the vicinity. 

The 275-year-old theatre, whose absence from 
the American scene the Hurok management now 
has corrected, is the world-famed French national 
theatre, the Comédie Frangaise. “This year I 
bring it over for the first time direct from Paris,” 
he said. Speaking rapidly, his staccato phrases 
slightly European-accented, the impresario ticked 
off the titles of the five plays selected from the 
imposing repertoire of the Comédie Francaise for 
presentation to American audiences: “We will 
have Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (The 
Would-be Gentleman) , Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier 
de Séville (The Barber of Seville), Marivaux’s 
Arlequin Poli Par VAmour (Love Refines Harle- 
quin) and Le Jeu de ’! Amour et du Hasard (The 
Game of Love and Chance), and Musset’s Un 
Caprice.” The engagement at the Broadway 
Theatre opened October 25 and runs through 
November 20. 

Something new is old business to the vigorous 
Hurok. “Every year you find I bring something 
new from all over the world in order to give the 
benefit to the American people.” Explaining what 
he himself believes to be the function of an impre- 
sario, the title his name has come to epitomize, 
Hurok has written of the “vast gulf that separates 
the mere booker or agent from what . . . must 
be called an impresario . . . stemming from the 
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Italian impreso: an undertaking; indirectly it 
gave birth to that now archaic English word, 
‘emprise,’ literally a chivalrous enterprise. I can 
only regard the discovery, promotion, presentation 
of talent, the financing of it, the risk-taking, as 
the ‘emprise’ of an ‘impresario’.” 

High on the list of Hurok importations for 
America are Chaliapin, whom the impresario calls 
“my personal Halley’s Comet” and whose unpre- 
dictable basso temperament was responsible for 
much of the young Hurok’s heartache, financial 
loss and ultimate success; the exquisite ballerina 
Pavlova, who was her “Hurokchik’s” cherished 
friend, and he her valued confidant; the head- 
strong, rebellious dancer Isadora Duncan, who 
needed constant surveillance because of her total 
and embarrassing lack of inhibition; German 
dancer Mary Wigman with her Hindu drums, 
Balinese gongs and primitive flutes, around whom 
a strange and fanatic cult developed; and comedi- 
enne Trudi Schoop, the “female Charlie Chaplin.” 
In addition Hurok found American contralto Mar- 
ian Anderson in Paris, took over her poorly man- 
aged programs and reintroduced her to her native 
United States with stunning success. The entire 
nation was stirred by the Hurok-managed Ander- 
son open-air concert at the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D. C., before an audience of seventy- 
five thousand persons, after the refusal of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to permit 
her to sing in Constitution Hall. Hurok’s wise 
management started the successful tours of pi- 
anist Artur Rubinstein, and the impresario also 
masterminded the fame-producing tours of tenor 
Jan Peerce. 

In the midst of a somewhat controlled confusion 
of telegrams, appoint- (continued on page 95) 
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Nowadays, Mademoiselle 
Dalmés points out, the actor’s 
pace is much more hectic than 
it used to be—and this applies 
to such matters as the time 
available for make-up. 
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Mony Dalmés has been 

a Comédie Francaise sociétaire 
since January, 1942. She is one of 
the principals representing the 
company during it current 

first American visit. 


The author of the accompanying 
report on the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise is also active in French 
television. Today’s players are 

no strangers to the other mediums. 
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Mony Dalmés in a scene 
from Le Jeu de l’Amour et du 
Hasard (The Game of Love 
and Chance), in which she 
will appear during the 

} current engagement at the 

# Broadway Theatre. 


Children by Mony Dalmés 


The Comédie Francaise’s most glamorous member 


provides some off-stage views of the actors’ lives 


How young indeed is this old House of ours, 
the home of our great master, Moliére. Centuries 
have rolled over it, world upheavals have come 
and gone, but no event and no person ever has 
been able to slow down the depth and the pace of 
the currents that flow through it, buttressed as it 
is by traditions and its magnificent repertoire, by 
performers who moved on in a steady succession 
and left it laden with new laurels. 

It is also a great House in the sense that it 
employs the year round, in addition to the actors, 
more than four hundred people: costumers, wig- 
makers, upholsterers, painters, carpenters, elec- 
tricians and other technicians. The settings are all 
made in the immense workshops of the Comédie 
Francaise at the other end of Paris, and the cos- 
tumes in the organization’s dressmaking shops. 

Each sociétaire or actor member of the Comédie 
Francaise has a dressing room that he can decor- 
ate according to his fancy. They are for the most 
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part comfortable boudoirs where one can rest, 
work or receive friends; all this creates the inti- 
macy and warmth of a family, particularly since 
the actors work together for many years and see 
each other almost every day. 

When you arrive at the foot of the main stair- 
case at the Comédie Francaise, a bust of Moliére 
welcomes you, and it is not rare to find on its base 
a small bouquet of flowers. Moliére is our great 
patron whom we admire and respect for having 
left us everything, the House which he created 
and his works which are one of our greatest riches. 

The standard of professional conscience is very 
high among the actors, and always has been such, 
I believe; one remembers the words of Talbot, an 
actor of the last century, who at the age of sev- 
enty, having just played Triboulet, said as he 
came off stage, “I am not displeased with myself 
this evening and I think that I have made some 
progress.” (continued on page 24) 
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Place of 


The Comédie Francaise’s dean of 


colleagues and sounds 


In a few months I will be able to mark the thir- 
tieth anniversary of my debut with the Comédie 
Francaise, which occurred in February, 1926. 
Through the years there has been a long succes- 
sion of Ministers of Public or National Education 
(who appoint the administrative heads of the 
Comédie), great paladins of the subsidized the- 
atres; but there have been only three or four 
occasions for me to hold conferences with these 
men on matters of vital interest to our organiza- 
tion. On one of these occasions I made bold to say 
to one of these gentlemen: “It seems to me, your 
excellency, that it would be highly desirable for 
you to honor us with your presence, at least once, 
at one of our official performances abroad, and 
that you have at your side the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Minister of the Treasury; it is my 
conviction that you would leave with a much 
stronger feeling that the House of Moliére is well 
deserving of support and sponsorship—stronger 
than any such feeling you might gain from appeals 
made in France.” 

A number of high government officials and the- 
atre directors from abroad have expressed to me 
the aspiration to see a Comédie Frangaise come 
into being in their respective countries. They re- 
ceived from me the following, discreetly hedged 
answer: “This seems to me a difficult undertaking. 
Above all else, such a theatre prospers by virtue 
of a repertoire studded with so many masterpieces 
that, unless I am much mistaken, the like of it is 
not to be found anywhere on earth. Suffice it to 
recall the names of Moliére, Racine, Corneille, 
Marivaux, Beaumarchais and Musset, to mention 
the most brilliant. If, by some odd twist, circum- 
stances were to shape themselves in such a man- 
ner that the Comédie Francaise would have to 
remain beyond the pale of contemporary innova- 
tions in the theatre, it could well carry on and 

prosper by genuflecting before none other than 

. “ its household gods. And this organization also has 

The doyen of the Comedie Francaise as he appears off stage. had the wisdom to bring into its fold, and sur- 
round with undiminished solicitude and loving 
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the Players sy jean vooe 


actors salutes his 


a warning for the future 


care, a number of distinguished works whose 
birthplace is in other countries, and to submit joy- 
fully to an alien blood transfusion by throwing 
open its doors to plays which, generation after 
generation, have retained the highest validity and 
the most representative character.” 

I could cite any number of distinguished works 
in our repertoire, including The Marriage of 
Figaro and Hernani. The latter proved a battle- 
ground; along with one or two other plays, it 
ushered in the mighty surge of a new trend in 
the sphere of dramatic art in France known as 
romanticism, and the Comédie Francaise waged 
the most famed battle on its behalf. To stay within 
the bounds of this article, we will not pursue the 
roll call of great titles which our organization is 
able to draw on, as a means of deserving the es- 
teem and fond respect of the French people; and 
as for the appreciation of men and women of other 
nations, we have that in ample supply. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
French theatre is something beyond theatre as 
such—namely, an association of actors, or more 
specifically, the Society of French Actors (Société 
des Comédiens-Frangais). Performers of high cal- 
iber must be provided for the great works we 
have been mentioning, to make sure that they do 
not eventually gather dust in the libraries and 
grow to be catalogued as mere texts for students— 
with the upshot that nine out of ten students rule 
them out of their existence, too depressed by their 
effect ever to return to them for a single day. 
It was for the purpose of bringing to light, train- 
ing, educating and developing to the very peak of 
their potentialities the talents of performers min- 
istering at their ablest to Moliére, Racine and 
Corneille, that this society, founded by Moliére, 
was consecrated by Louis XIV., re-affirmed by 
Napoleon I. and bolstered or—God help us!— 
sometimes perilously debilitated by hundreds of 
successive decrees. Consider what fate would 
have befallen the Comédie Francaise without the 
Société des Comédiens-Frangais. You would have 
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something very much like a label with yellowed 
edges, still clinging to an old and empty wine 
bottle. At the very most you might have a theatre 
marquee, one among many, in the grip of a more 
or less scrupulous merchant; and if fate were 
especially kind, the merchant might even have 
the underpinning of an artist. 

It was due to the unflagging pursuit of a much 
higher goal, to the solid succession of talented 
actors and actresses, that the Comédie Frangaise 
has been carrying on for nearly three centuries. 
There have been, of course, periods of decline, 
coinciding with periods when France herself was 
beset with woes. Such periods came when the 
stage itself suffered a deterioration of standards, 
and those who were given the task of exercising 
choice erred in choosing; and when the men at the 
top were not wise enough to redeem the dearth of 
new works by gracing the stage with the sound 
and aesthetic production (continued on page 89) 
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Ten Commandments of the Comedie Francaise 


Being a member of the Comédie Francaise is no casual 
matter. Among other things, it involves adherence to the 
following “Ten Commandments for New Members of the 
Comédie Francaise” which Beatrice Bretty, oldest active 
member of the company in point of service, has complied: 

1. Thou shalt utterly adore the director. 

2. Thou shalt share in all his opinions in order to 
have parts aplenty. 

3. Thou shalt similarly accept the Administrateur— 
whoever he may be. 

4. Thou shalt always agree with him so that he may. 
greatly appreciate thee. 

5. Thou shalt bow to the critics’ comments with a 
light heart. : 

6. Thou shalt avoid treacherous gossip and all pre- 
conceived notions. 

7. Thou shalt honor the young if thou wouldst live 
a long life. 

8. Thou shalt not betray society for thine own benefit 
exclusively. 

9. Thou shalt give devotion to thine audiences, for 
they will return it to thee manifold. 

10. Thou shalt dedicate thyself to Moliére with all thy 


heart. 
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Hy Queen Among Players 


Adrienne Lecouvreur brought a totally new, more natural 


style of acting to the Comédie Francaise when she made her debut there in 1717 
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Adrienne Lecouvreur 
(1692-1730) achieved a 
popularity never before 
accorded an actress in the 
history of the Comédie 
Francaise through her 
personal charm and the 
natural, graceful style of 
acting which she introduced. 
Her salon was a gathering 
place for the French 
intellectual leaders of her day 
including the philosopher- 
playwright Voltaire, who 

was her personal 

friend and admirer. 
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by Florence Stevenson 


ADRIENNE Couvreur was born in 1692 in the small French town of Damery, the elder daughter of 
an unsuccessful hatter. Her father was wont to toast his failures in bad wine, and his wife followed 
in her husband’s footsteps. For a pastime, both parents indulged their tempers by beating their two 
surviving children, Adrienne and a younger sister. In a society which gave the largest portion to 
the oldest child, Adrienne won a lion’s share of such abuse. These cruel chastisements, coupled with 
the misery of extreme poverty resulted in a deep melancholy from which Adrienne never quite 
recovered. 

When she was ten years old, Adrienne and her younger sister were in Paris, where her dissolute 
father hoped to establish himself more creditably. He was unsuccessful as a designer, and after the 
death of his wife his debaucheries assumed a monumental nature. One night Adrienne awakened from 
an uneasy sleep to find the four corners of the room on fire while Couvreur, in the very ecstasy of 
delirium tremens, sat blearily watching the mounting flames and singing bawdy tunes. 

Later Adrienne’s extreme sensitivity proved her greatest asset, but in childhood it was a trag- 
edy, for it rendered her even more vulnerable to her drab surroundings. A pale, thin, nervous child, 
her home life was sometimes more than she could bear. Adrienne’s method of escape—acting— 
eventually became her salvation. 

At an early age she was manager of a troupe of children who performed on the streets of Paris. 
Eventually the troupe, which ranged in age from ten to thirteen years, obtained rehearsal space in a 
pastry cook’s shop and here presented Corneille’s Polyeucte, with Adrienne as the tragic Paulina. 
So successful was this initial presentation that it attracted the attention of Madame du Gue, the wife 
of a president of parliament, and patroness of the arts. The kindly noblewoman transported the lit- 
tle company to the courtyard of her own great mansion near the famous Comédie Frangaise. Her 
friends came from curiosity but remained through admiration of the talented child. However, the 
crowds attracted by the spectacle became so large that the Comédie Frangaise, ever jealous of its 
prerogatives, sent bailiffs to arrest the children. Though Madame du Gue’s high rank proved a 
protection from the law, the performances were discontinued and the actors moved to another loca- 
tion provided by a friend of their benefactress. 

Of course Adrienne could not spend all her time with the troupe, for she was contributing to 
the support of her family. She assisted her aunt, a laundress, and it was through this occupation 
that she made her entrance into professional theatre. Among the laundry clients was one comedian, 
Legrand, whose acting was rather a joke to his colleagues, but whose eye for discovering talent was 
greatly esteemed. To help her niece, the aunt described Adrienne’s successes with the child troupe, 
and then introduced the girl, now fifteen, to the comedian. He was in turn enchanted by her beauty 
and amazed by her ability. He became the first of her many lovers and certainly one of her most 
staunch admirers. 

It was his ecstatic praise which brought Adrienne to the attention of Mademoiselle Foupre, wife 
of the manager of a theatre in Lille. Though a mediocre actress, Mademoiselle Foupre was an in- 
spired director, and her theatre at Lille was one of the most popular houses in the city. When she 
heard Adrienne’s audition, she engaged her immediately. Legrand regarded the appointment with 
mixed emotions—sorrow because she was leaving him and joy at her success. It was on his advice 
that Adrienne added the Le to her surname because Lecouvreur was, as he said, “more aristocratic.” 

Adrienne’s father and sister followed her to Lille. Couvreur had relinquished his career in order 
to “devote himself to his daughter’s future”—by which he meant, of course, to be supported by 
Adrienne. Her sister combined beneath an ignoble exterior the worst qualities of both parents and 
she aided her father in tormenting Adrienne and fabricating stories about her immoral life. In Lille, 
which was under seige during one of the many small wars of that period, Adrienne’s life was monot- 
onous. There was strife at home, strife in the city and hard work at the theatre. 

However, all this was changed when in 1717 Adrienne Lecouvreur made her debut at the 
Comédie Frangaise. In order to appreciate fully the significance of her initial appearance, one must 
understand something of the theatrical tradition into which she entered. (continued on page 92) 
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Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme has captivaied by 















Of all Moliére’s plays, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme (The Would-be Gentleman) is the most 
popular, both in France and in translation abroad; 
and of all the plays ever written, it is one of the 
most irresistibly and lastingly funny. 

It was written at the request of a king, and for 
his sake cast in the form of a royal diversion, an 
occasion for spectacle, dance and song. Lully com- 
posed the music, and Moliére himself first acted 
the aspiring commoner. It pleased the king and 
his court, and it has pleased everyone else ever 
since. In the beautiful production which the 
Comédie Frangaise is presenting as the principal 
offering of its first American visit, this glorious, 
hilarious salute to common sense sparkles with 
diamond brilliance, embroidered as it now is by 
the divertissements of Léone Mail, the décor 
of Suzanne Lalique and the interpretations of 
France’s finest players. 

Politics may have no part in art, but the seed 
of this ever-green comedy was sown, curiously 
enough, by a political event: In November, 1669, 
Louis XIV. entertained an envoy of the Turkish 
sultan at St. Germain. To dazzle the distinguished 
visitor, a reception of appropriate pomp and glit- 
ter was arranged, but the undiplomatic guest was 
unable to disguise his boredom at the elaborate 
fete and was heard to remark that his master’s 
horse was more richly caparisoned than the King 
of France. Cut by this insult, the Sun King long 
pondered some subtle revenge. Moliére, work- 
ing for him, had been gradually. perfecting the 
comédie-ballet: Les Faécheux (1661) was an ex- 
periment in this direction. On October 3, 1670, 
the dramatist was summoned to Chambord to 
amuse the court in the intervals of the autumn 
hunt. The king suggested a subject. Why not, 
whispered the monarch to the dramatist, a tur- 
querie which would cleverly mock the opulent 
absurdities of Eastern court rituals? 

Things Turkish were in fashion. In 1661 Mad- 
eleine de Scudéry had published a long and fanci- 
ful novel, Ibrahim, ou Villustre Bassa, set in an 
imaginary Turkey, which became a best seller 
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audiences ranging from Louis XIV to the present 


overnight. In 1641 Jean de Rotrou, a playwright 
whose influence on Moliére is evident, had a char- 
acter speak Turkish in his comedy La Soeur. 
Lully’s Recit turquesque, presented before the 
court in 1660, had delighted the king, while at 
that time Racine was at work on Bajazet, a tale 
of royal intrigue in Constantinople. 

Moliére already had the outline of a superb 
farce in mind, a sharp and tickling satire on 
middle-class snobbery with interludes of gorgeous 
fooling in which a boorish bourgeois, itching to 
elevate himself into the aristocracy, would fatally 
lick the wrong boots, in his blind and ridiculous 
aping of his betters. To satisfy the caprice of the 
king, Moliére revised his plot so that its action 
would build to the required parody of Oriental 
procedure. The result was an immortal comic 
masterpiece. 

The activities of M. Jourdain, the tradesman 
who would rise above his given station, are not 
etched with biting malice but with charitable good 
humor. The harshness and disgust with which 
Moliére painted Tartuffe and Harpagon are no- 
where apparent in this merry caricature of an 
ambitious burgher’s ludicrous adventures, and the 
satire is double-edged. For if Jourdain, a fellow 
in trade, is a vain and credulous fool, Dorante, the 
aristocrat who dupes him, is a cad and a cadger, 
and Doriméne, the marquise who assists him in 
the game, stoops to the ignoble. A gentleman is 
not the finest thing one may be, Moliére insinu- 
ates in Cléonte’s famous speech. 

The scenario, like all Moliére scenarios, is of 
classic purity and simple design, allowing the story 
to unfold rapidly. M. Jourdain, a wealthy bour- 
geois stung by the social bug, engages a music 
master, a dancing master, a fencing master and 
a philosopher to instruct him in elegant pursuits. 
But his thirst for knowledge is not unmarked by 
bumptious arrogance. When his professor in- 
quires whether he is acquainted with Latin, his 
boastful reply is characteristic: “Of course, but 
pretend that I am not.” We see him at his daily 
lessons, appearing each (continued on page 89) 
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LEFT: Pierre Descaves is the principal policy-making official of the Comédie Frangaise in his capacity 
as administrateur général. 


RIGHT: Names well known throughout the theatrical world are borne by this plaque inside the 
Comédie Frangaise’s Salle Richelieu. ) 


Venerable But Still Vital 


The Comédie Frangaise is noteworthy for more than tradition, as its 


annual schedule of more than seven hundred performances attests 


M. Descaves is Administrateur Général 
of the Comédie Francaise. 


Tue Comépie Francaise is one of the country’s oldest institutions, and its task is that of 
bringing to the stage the plays in its repertoire. It soon will be three hundred years that 
it has, in unbroken sequence, furnished ensembles of players to interpret these plays. 
It sees its mission in terms of advancing the growth of the nation’s culture and of sensi- 
tizing the public taste for plays on this level. The Comédie Frangaise has two stages on 
which the entire actor ensemble is summoned to perform in keeping with the program- 
matic commitments and the distribution of roles. It is committed to go on tours both in 
France and abroad. Task, mission, commitment—these are the three categorical impera- 
tives which the government assigned to it by administrative decree dating back to 1946, 
and which are the concern of the financial and management policy of the organization. 

The Société des Comédiens-Frangais (Society of French Actors) which perpetuates 
the noble heritage of the Moliére company has always exercised the role of the pivotal 
organization in the field. The government channels subsidies into this group to enable it 
to carry on its mission as the most-up-to-date among commercial enterprises. 

The Comédie Francaise performs throughout the year on two stages: at the Salle 
Richelieu, the former Théatre Francaise housed at the Palais Royal, which specializes in 
the staging of the classics, and the former Odéon, since renamed the Salle Luxembourg. 
The latter is given over principally to the staging of works of contemporary authors and 
to revivals of the best the theatre has to offer by French and foreign authors. 

This repertoire has been played alternately on one or the other stage, and eight to 
twelve new productions are presented every year, while more than twenty plays, both 
classical and modern, are performed every season. There is (continued on page 96) 
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Actors from the Comedie-Francaise production of Moliere's “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ("The Would-be Gentleman") relax between acts 
backstage in the actors’ foyer. The pictures illustrating the play text are all from a 1955 production of the work, which the company is offer- 
ing during its current engagement in New York. This production has music by Lully and, in addition to its players, a group of singers and 
corps de ballet. 





ACT ONE 
SCENE: A reception room in Monsieur 
Jourdain’s house. 
As curtain rises—playing spinet. 


A musIC MASTER, blunt and downright, 
and a PuPIL who is seated at a table 
writing a score. 


Enter DANCING MASTER. 


MUSIC MASTER: Let’s see . . . that’s all 


right. (to PUPIL) 
DANCING MASTER: Is this something new? 


MUSIC MASTER: Yes, it’s an air for a sere- 
nade that I got him to write while we 
were waiting for our man to wake. 


DANCING MASTER: May I see it? 


MUSIC MASTER: You'll hear it with the 
words when he comes. He won't be long. 


DANCING MASTER: We can’t complain that 
we have nothing to do just now, can 
we? (Little step) 


MUSIC MASTER: No, we can’t. We’ve found 
just the sort of man we want. Monsieur 
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Jourdain is quite a nice little income 
for us with these ladies of gentility and 
courtliness that he’s got in his head. It 
would be a good thing for your capers 
and my crotchets if all the world were 
like him— 


DANCING MASTER: Not quite. For his own 
sake I would like him to know a little 
more about the things we give him. 


MUSIC MASTER: It’s true he doesn’t know 
much about them, but he pays well— 
and that’s what art wants more than 
anything else nowadays. (Sings a little 
from his music sheet) 


DANCING MASTER: Well, for my part, I 
confess that I hunger for a little glory. 
I am touched by applause, and I hold 
that in the fine arts it is a torture to 
display oneself to fools and to submit 
one’s works to the barbarous judgment 
of an ass. 


MUSIC MASTER: I quite agree with you. 
There’s certainly nothing that gives a 
more pleasing sensation that the ap- 
plause you speak of, but one can’t live 





on incense. (With a gesture towards 
the room MONSIEUR JOURDAIN will come 
from) It’s true that this fellow is not 
very intelligent, he talks the greatest 
nonsense about everything, and he al- 
ways praises the wrong thing. But his 
money makes up for his errors of judg- 
ment. Heaven help art, if only those that 
understood it, paid for it. His brains are 
in his purse. This ignorant tradesman 
is worth more to us than the enlightened 
nobleman who brought us here. 


DANCING MASTER: There’s some truth in 
what you say, but I think you dwell a 
little too much on money. There’s some- 
thing so base in the pecuniary aspect 
that I do not think a man who respects 
himself should ever show an interest 
in it. 

MUSIC MASTER: (Humming and tuning) 
But you take the money which our good 
man gives you very readily. 

DANCING MASTER: Of course. But my 
whole happiness does not depend on it, 
and I do wish that with all his wealth 
he had some taste. 
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MUSIC MASTER: So do I. And that’s what 
we’re both of us working at as hard as 
we can. But in any case he’s giving us 
the means of making ourselves known. 
He’ll pay for others, and they shall 
praise for him. 


(Both laugh. Jourpain heard.) 
DANCING MASTER: Here he comes. 


(MONSIEUR JOURDAIN, in his dressing 
gown and night cap, comes in from 
right with two immense FOOTMEN, one 
gives him his handkerchief, shows 
clothes and half says, “Good morn- 
ing.”) 


JOURDAIN: Well, gentlemen? What have 
you got there? Are you going to let me 
hear this little waggishness of yours? 


DANCING MASTER: (Frigidly) What little 
waggishness? 

sJouRDAIN: Why, the what d’ye call it. 
Your prologue or dialogue, in song and 
dance. 

DANCING MASTER: Ha ha! 

MUSIC MASTER: We're quite ready. 


JOURDAIN: I made you wait a little but 
the fact is that I’m dressing myself to- 
day in style. (Turning round) And my 
tailor has sent me some silk stockings 
that I thought I should never get into. 


MUSIC MASTER: (Ironically) We’re here 
to await your leisure. 


JOURDAIN: I hope (pushing MUSIC MAS- 
TER away) you won't either of you go 
away till they’ve brought me my clothes. 
(Looks in glass) I'd like you to see me 
in them. 


DANCING MASTER: (Condescendingly) 
With the greatest pleasure. 


JOURDAIN: (Going to chair, pushes DANC- 
ING MASTER away) You’ll see me dressed 


as a perfect gentleman from head to 
foot. 


MUSIC MASTER: I don’t doubt it. 


JourDAIN: I had this dressing gown 

made for me, Indian—you see. (Shows 

it) 

DANCING MASTER: It’s very handsome. 
(They both feel it.) 


JOURDAIN: My tailor told me that titled 
people wear this sort of thing of a 
morning. 


MUSIC MASTER: It suits you marvelously. 
JOURDAIN: Footmen— 
FOOTMEN: Sir! 


JOURDAIN: Holloa there—both my foot- 
men. 


FIRST FOOTMAN: Sir? 


JOURDAIN: Nothing. It was only to see if 
you heard. (To the MASTERS, making 
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them turn round) What d’you think of 
my liveries? 


DANCING MASTER: They’re magnificent. 


JOURDAIN: (Opening his gown and show- 
ing tight breeches of red velvet and a 
jacket of green velvet) This is a little 
lounge suit to go about in of a morn- 
ing. (Makes pirouette) 


MUSIC MASTER: It’s very smart. 
JOURDAIN: Footmen! 

FIRST FOOTMAN: Sir? 

JOURDAIN: Second Footman— 

SECOND FOOTMAN: Sir? (Coming down) 


gJourRDAIN: (Taking off his dressing 
gown) Hold my dressing gown. (To the 
MASTERS) How d’you think I look like 
this? 

DANCING MASTER: Very well, you could 
not look better. 


JOURDAIN: Now, let’s attend to you. (Sits 
armchair, annoyed with SECOND FOOTMAN, 
puts leg over chair arm with difficulty; 
seated—stops MUSIC MASTER talking) 


MUSIC MASTER: First I’d like you to hear 
a tune (Pointing to his pupil) that he’s 
composed for the serenade you asked 
me for. It’s one of my pupils who has 
a charming gift for that sort of thing. 


(FOOTMAN gives another handkerchief.) 


JOURDAIN: Yes, but you oughtn’t to have 
had it done by a pupil. You weren’t any 
too good to do it yourself. (Wagging 
head) 
MUSIC MASTER: Don’t let the word pupil 
deceive you. Pupils like that know as 
much as the very best music masters 
and the tune is as pretty as it can be. 
Just listen. 
(Music played, he stops them, calls 
FOOTMEN.) 


JOURDAIN: (To his FOOTMEN) Give me 
my dressing gown so that I can hear 
better. Wait a moment, I think I shall 
be better without my dressing gown. 
(Leg over chair arm) So sorry. (Stands 
by chair, takes gown off again, then 
again puts it on) No, give it to me, I 
think it'll be better. 


MUSIC MASTER: Yes. 
(Chair for feet) 
FEMALE SINGER: I languish night and day 
nor sleeps my pain 
Since those fair eyes imposed the rigor- 
ous chain— 
JOURDAIN: Good. 
FEMALE SINGER: But tell me, Iris, what 
- dire fate attends 
Your enemies, if thus you treat your 
friends? 


JOURDAIN: That song seems rather dis- 
mal to me this time of a morning. It’s 


enough to send one to sleep. I wish you 
could make it a bit more cheerful here 
and there. (Gesture of polishing boots) 


MUSIC MASTER: The music has to go with 
the words, sir. 


JOURDAIN: I like words to go with the 
music. 


MUSIC MASTER: Yes. 


JOURDAIN: I learnt quite a pretty little 
song the other day. Shall I sing it to 
you? (pause) Then I will. Wait a min- 
ute... ahem... how does it go? 


(SECOND FOOTMAN comes forward and 
stands singing.) 


DANCING MASTER: I really don’t know. 
JourDAIN: Ah, there’s lamb in it. 
DANCING MASTER: Lamb? 

(They are talking; he hushes them.) 


JOURDAIN: Or ham. I know it rhymes 
with ... yes. Ah! (He sings) 

I thought my dear Namby 

As gentle as can be 

I thought my dear Namby 

As mild as a lamb-y 

Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear-o 

For now the sad scold is a thousand 

times told 
More fierce than a tiger or Bear-o. 


How’s that? 
pretty? 
MUSIC MASTER: As pretty as can be. 


(Sucks teeth) Isn't it 


DANCING MASTER: Pretty isn’t the word— 
and you sing it well. 


JouRDAIN: You’d hardly think, but I 
never learned music you know. 


MUSIC MASTER: You ought to. You learn 


dancing. The two arts are closely con- 
nected. 


DANCING MASTER: And they open a man’s 
mind to fine things. 


JOURDAIN: Do people with titles learn 
music too? 


MUSIC MASTER: Yes sir. 
(FOOTMAN moves chair a bit.) 


JOURDAIN: Then I'll learn it. (Rising) 
But I don’t know how I shall find time, 
because, besides the fencing master 
who’s teaching me, I’ve engaged a mas- 
ter of philosophy who’s to begin this 
morning. 


MUSIC MASTER: Philosophy’s all very well, 
but music, my dear sir, music .. . 


DANCING MASTER: Music and dancing .. . 
with music and dancing you have every- 
thing you want. 


MUSIC MASTER: (Taking JOURDAIN’S arm 
and drawing him to one side) There’s 
nothing so useful to society as music. 


DANCING MASTER: (Taking the other arm 
and drawing him to the other side) 








There’s nothing so necessary to a man 
as dancing. 


MUSIC MASTER: (Ditto) All the disorders 
and the wars that you see in the world 
come because people don’t learn music. 


DANCING MASTER: (Ditto) All the mis- 
fortunes of man, all the unhappy acci- 
dents with which history books are 
filled, the blunders of politicians, the 
mistakes of great captains have all 
come because people don’t know how to 
dance. 


JOURDAIN: How is that? 


MUSIC MASTER: Doesn’t war come from 
a want of concord between men? 


JOURDAIN: It does. 


MUSIC MASTER: And if everybody learnt 
music wouldn’t it be a way of keeping 
them in tune, and of securing universal 
peace in the world... . 


JOURDAIN: You're quite right. (Sudden- 
ly goes up to glass) 


DANCING MASTER: When a man has done 
something wrong, either in the affairs 
of his family, or in the government of 
the state, or in the command of an 
Army, don’t we always say—so and so 
has made a false step? 


JOURDAIN: Yes, we do. (Looking at him- 
self in glass) 


DANCING MASTER: And if you make a false 
step the only reason is that you don’t 
know how to dance. 


JOURDAIN: That’s true—and you're both 
of you quite right. 


DANCING MASTER: This is just to show 
you how excellent and useful dancing 
and music are. 


JOURDAIN: I see that (Yawns and Foor- 
MEN yawn) quite well now. (Sits with 
difficulty) 


MUSIC MASTER: Would you like to see 
these little things of ours? 


JOURDAIN: Yes. 


MUSIC MASTER: As I've already told you, 
it’s just an attempt that I made some 
time ago to represent the various pas- 
sions that can be expressed in music. 


JOURDAIN: Very well. 


(FIRST FOOTMAN brings chocolate and 
puts chair at foot.) 


MUSIC MASTER: (To the sINcERS) Now 
then, come along. (To JourpaIn) You 
must fancy that they’re dressed like 
shepherds. 


JOURDAIN: Why always shepherds? One 
doesn’t see anything else anywhere. 


DANCING MASTER: When we’re going to 
make people speak in music, we have 
to make them shepherds for probability 
of shepherds, and it’s hardly likely that 
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princes or common councillors would 
express their passion in song. 


JoURDAIN: Why don’t musicians keep 
sheep then? Oh, well, I dare say that’s 
right. Come on. (Conducts with foot) 


FEMALE SINGER: The heart that must 
tyrannic love obey 
A thousand cares and fears oppress 
Sweet are those sighs and languish- 
ments they say 
Say what they will for me 
Naught is so sweet as liberty. 


(Calls FooTMAN whispers.) ° 


First MAN: Nothing so sweet as love’s 

soft fire 

Which can two glowing hearts inspire 

With the same life, the same desire, 

The loveless swain no happiness can 
prove 

From life take soothing love 

All pleasure you remove. 


(Gets up, walks about blowing, rather 
bored.) 
SECOND MAN: Sweet were the wanton 
Archer’s away 
Would all with constancy obey 
But cruel fate 
No nymph is true 
The faithless more worthy of our hate 
To love should bid eternally adieu. 


JOURDAIN: You've fixed that up all right. 
I dare say. There are some good things 
in it. I noticed several. 


MUSIC MASTER: Wait till you hear the 
whole opera. 

sourDAIN: Whole opera—do titled people 
have ’em? 

MUSIC MASTER: Certainly. 

JOURDAIN: Then I'll have one — is it 
lively? 

MUSIC MASTER: Undoubtedly. 

COMPOSER: Just think of the opera, he- 


roes and heroines, beautiful scencery, 
costumes. You'll be delighted. 


JOURDAIN: Not too much costume. What 
sort of scene will it be? 


composer: Well, it represents the desert 
isle of Naxos. It was there that Ariadne 
was left by Prince Theseus. 


JourDAIN: A desert isle. That’s not the 
sort of scene that anyone’ll like. Please 
put it somewhere else. And take care 
that it is all ready in good time. The 
lady I’m arranging all this for is going 
to do me the honour of dining with me 
today. 

COMPOSER: It’s as good as ready now. 


MUSIC MASTER: Of course we shall have 
the trio. 


JOURDAIN: What's that? 
MUSIC MASTER: Three voices for the trio. 


syourDAIN: Couldn’t I have four or five? 





MUSIC MASTER: Certainly, and they must 
be accompanied by a bass viol, a lute, 
and a harpsichord for the thorough bass, 
with two violins to play the refrains. 


JOURDAIN: You must add a trombone. 
The trombone is an instrument I like. 
It’s so tuney. It gives you plenty for 
your money. 

MUSIC MASTER: Leave us to arrange 
everything. 

JOURDAIN: Have you taken care of the 
whole thing should be suitable for a 
widow? You've got to think of a widow, 
a lady of title, who’s quite made up her 
mind to remain a widow. But in the 
long run she doesn’t find it so easy, if 
you take my meaning. 


coMPosER: The story of Ariadne at Naxos 
is exactly what you want. The Princess 
Ariadne has been left by her husband, 
Prince Theseus, and as far as that goes 
she’s a sorrowing widow. And when at 
last Bacchus comes along and tries to 
console her. . . 

JOURDAIN: Is that another shepherd? 


COMPOSER: Bacchus? He is the God of 
Joy. 
JOURDAIN: Ah! 


COMPOSER: He is represented as a bloom- 
ing youth, riding on a panther, with 
vine leaves in his hair. 


JouRDAIN: Oh, I see. Well, as long as he 
isn’t a shepherd. And see that the desert 
isle is fine looking and cosy. Spare no 
expense, especially in the lights. I 
shouldn’t like the lady for whom I’m 
doing all this... (To the composer) 
especially the afterpiece, what do you 
call that? 

DANCING MASTER: The faithless Zerbin- 
etta and her four lovers. 


JOURDAIN: Four? 
DANCING MASTER: Yes. 


JOURDAIN: I suppose she forgets all about 
being a widow, eh what! Ah, woman, 
woman, if you ruled the world you 
would legislate for the benefit of all 
four lovers. 

DANCING MASTER: More or less. It’s about 
the inconstancy of women in general. 
We've arranged everything according to 
the Count’s instructions. 


JouRDAIN: At all events, don’t forget to 
send me people to sing at dinner. 


MUSIC MASTER: You'll have everything 
you can want. 


JOURDAIN: And above all things, let the 
ballet be good looking. 


MUSIC MASTER: You'll be pleased with it, 
and especially with the minuets. 


sJourDAIN: Ah, the minuet’s my dance. 
You must see me dance it. Come on, 
teacher. 
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Monsieur Jourdain (seated, left) is persuaded by the Dancing Master and 
the Music Master that a “would-be gentleman” should study with them. 








DANCING MASTER: A hat, sir, if you please. 


(JouRDAIN takes the Footman’s hat, 
and puts it on over his nightcap. The 
DANCING MASTER takes his hands and 
makes him dance to a tune which he 
sings. Start dance, turns SECOND FOOT- 
MAN round.) 


La, la, la, la la! La la la la la la! 

La la la la la la! La la la la la la! 

In time please, la! La la la la, the right 
leg, La la la! Don’t move your shoulders 
so much. La la la la la la la la la la! 
Both your arms are wrong. La la la la la. 
Hold up your head. (He stops music 
and says:) Begin again, don’t talk to 
me, look! Turn out your toes, la la la! 
Straighten your body. 


(JOURDAIN gets giddy.) 
How’s that? 
(FOOTMEN turn.) 


JOURDAIN: (Sucks teeth) 


MUSIC MASTER: You couldn't do it better. 


JOURDAIN: By the way (whistles DANCc- 
ING MASTER) teach me the sort of bow 
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one ought to make to a Countess. I shall 
be wanting it in a little while. 


DANCING MASTER: The sort of bow one 
ought to make to a Countess? 


JOURDAIN: Yes, a Countess whose name 
is Dorimene. 


DANCING MASTER: Give me your hand. 


JOURDAIN: No, you’ve only got to do it 
I shall remember. 


DANCING MASTER: Oh, if you want to do 
it with great respect, you must make 
a bow and step backwards, then walk 
towards her and make three bows, and 
on the last bend down to her knees. 


JOURDAIN: Don’t talk. (Scratches his 
head) Just do it. (After the DANCING 
MASTER has made three bows) Good. 
(Hushes them. He imitates him and 
throws hat away, SECOND FOOTMAN catches 
it and returns it when he bows again. 
Enter the FIRST FOOTMAN.) 


THIRD FOOTMAN: Your fencing master is 
here, sir. 


JOURDAIN: Tell him to come in and give 
me my lesson. (Scratches back. To the 
others) I want you to see me have that. 


(The F2NCING MASTER comes in, coughs, 
JOURDAIN jumps, takes off coat, FIRST 
FOOTMAN catches it, SECOND FOOTMAN 
brings foils from back, gives one io 
JOURDAIN. FENCING MASTER walks down. 
He is a blustering, authorative fellow 
with a loud voice and an abrupt man- 
ner. MUSIC MASTER gets rid of pupils.) 


FENCING MASTER: Now the, sir, the salute. 
Body straight. Lean a little on the left 
thigh. Legs not so far apart. The feet in 
a line. Your wrist opposite your hip. 
The point of your foil opposite your 
shoulder. Don’t stretch your arm out so 
much. Your left hand on a level with 
your eye. That left shoulder a bit squar- 
er. Up with your head. Look confident. 
Forwards. Steady with the body. En- 
gage in carte and thrust in the same 
line. One, two. Recover, redouble. One, 
two. A jump to the rear. 





(JOURDAIN jumps back at DANCING 
MASTER, then wipes head.) 


On guard. 
JOURDAIN: On guard yourself. 


FENCING MASTER: When you make a 
lunge the sword should move first and 
your body must be tucked right away. 
One—two. Engage in tierce and thrust 
in the same line. Forwards. Body firm. 
Disengage. One, two. 


(JOURDAIN annoyed with FOOTMAN; he 
turns, FOOTMAN brings foils on; calls 
FOOTMAN, wipes face with handker- 
chief, throws foil down.) 


Recover. Redouble, feet steady, jump 
back. In guard, sir, in guard. (The 
FENCING MASTER makes two or three 
feints at him saying “in guard”) 


JOURDAIN: Well? (To MUSIC MASTER) 
MUSIC MASTER: It’s remarkable. 


FENCING MASTER: (Taking JOURDAIN) As 
I've told you, the whole secret of fenc- 
ing consists in two things, give and 
don’t take. (Walks away, making passes 
at JOURDAIN who retreats) I showed 
you the other day by the rules of logic 
that it’s impossible for you to be touched 
if you know how to turn your adver- 
sary’s weapon from the line of your 
body. And that depends on nothing but 
a slight movement of the wrist, inwards 
and outwards. (He gets behind chair, 
then behind FooTMAN.) 


JouRDAIN: Why then a man without any 
nerves is certain of killing the other fel- 
low and can’t be killed himself? 


FENCING MASTER: Certainly. 
JOURDAIN: Is that fair? 


FENCING MASTER: Haven't I proved it to 
you? 

JouRDAIN: Yes. (Shouting in nervous- 
ness, hits FOOTMAN) 


FENCING MASTER: And from that you see 
how important we are to the State— 


JOURDAIN: We are. (Hits FOOTMAN) 


FENCING MASTER: And how much superi- 
or the science of Arms is to all these 
useless sciences like dancing, music 
— 


DANCING MASTER: (Coming forward) 
Gently my young friend. Don’t speak of 
dancing without respect. 


MUSIC MASTER: (Pulling DANCING MASTER 
back) And please learn to treat better 
than that the excellence of music. 


FENCING MASTER: You're funny fellows to 
try and compare your sciences with 
mine. 


MUSIC MASTER: What an opinion he’s got 
of himself. 
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DANCING MASTER: He’s quite a wag. 


FENCING MASTER: I’ll make you dance in 
a minute, young fellow my lad. You 
little gut scraper. I'll make you sing 
a pretty tune. 


DANCING MASTER: You jackanapes, I'll 
teach you your business. 


JOURDAIN: (TO DANCING MASTER) Don’t 
be so silly. You’re not going to quarrel 
with a man who knows all about tierce 
and carte and can kill another by the 
rules of logic. 


DANCING MASTER: I don’t care twopence 
for his rules of logic and his tierce and 
his carte. 


JOURDAIN: (To DANCING MASTER) Gently, 
I tell you. 


FENCING MASYER: (To DANCING MASTER) 
What d’you mean, you impudent fellow. 


JOURDAIN: Now then, my dear man. 


DANCING MASTER: (To FENCING MASTER) 
What d’you mean, you old hack? 


JouRDAIN: Come, come, my dear fellow. 


DANCING MASTER: 
you... 


If I once start on 


JOURDAIN: (To FENCING MASTER) Gently. 


DANCING MASTER: If I lay my hand upon 
you... 


JOURDAIN: 
calm. 


(To FENCING MASTER) Keep 


FENCING MASTER: I'd give you such a 
hiding .. . 


JOURDAIN: (To FENCING MASTER) For 
goodness sake .. . (He comes between 
them) 

DANCING MASTER: I'd thrash you so 
that... 

JOURDAIN: (TO DANCING MASTER) To 
oblige me. 


MUSIC MASTER: We'll teach him a thing 
or two. 


JOURDAIN: (To MUSIC MASTER) For Heav- 
en’s sake, stop. 


(Enter the MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY, 
pompous and grandiloquent.) 


Hello! There’s the philosopher. You 
come at the nick of time with your 
damned philosophy. Come and make 
peace between these gentlemen. 


PHILOSOPHER: What’s the matter? What 
is it, gentlemen? 


JOURDAIN: They’ve got in such a rage 
about the relative importance of their 
professions that they’ve been calling one 
another names and almost come to 
blows. 


PHILOSOPHER: Come, come, gentlemen, 
you oughtn’t to let yourselves be carried 
away like that. Haven’t you read the 
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learned treatise which Seneca wrote 
upon anger? Can anything be baser or 
more shameful than that passion which 
makes men into wild beasts? Surely 
reason should be the Mistress of all our 
actions. 


DANCING MASTER: What d’you mean, sir? 
He’s been insulting both of us. He de- 
spises dancing which I teach, and music 
which is his profession. 


PHILOSOPHER: A wise man is above the 
insults which may be offered him. The 
best answer a man can make to abuse 
is moderation and patience. 


FENCING MASTER: They’ve both of them 
got the audacity to compare their pro- 
fessions with mine. 


PHILOSOPHER: Need that affect you? It’s 
not for vain glory and rank that men 
should contend with one another. What 
distinguishes one man from another is 
wisdom and virtue. 


(JOURDAIN takes his chair down stage 
right and looks at them.) 


sourDAIN: Good for you, give me virtue 
every time. 


DANCING MASTER: I maintain that danc- 
ing is a science which it’s impossible to 
honour too much. 

MUSIC MASTER: And I that music is one 
which all the ages have reverenced. 


FENCING MASTER: (To JOURDAIN) Well, I 
maintain to both of them, that the sci- 
ence of attack is the finest and the most 
necessary of all the sciences. 


PHILOSOPHER: And what about philoso- 
phy? I think you're very impertinent, 
all three of you, to venture to speak 
before me with this arrogance. You have 
the impudence to give the name of sci- 
ence to things which oughtn’t even to 
be honoured with the name of art. Why, 
they can only be classed with the pitiful 
trades of prize fighter, street singer and 
mountebank. 


FENCING MASTER: You dog of a philoso- 
pher. 


MUSIC MASTER: You fool of a pedant. 


DANCING MASTER: You damned school- 
master. 


PHILOSOPHER: What! You dirty rascals! 
(The PHILOSOPHER hurls himself at them 
and they all belabour him with blows) 


sJourDAIN: Oh, my philosopher. (Rises) 
PHILOSOPHER: Rogues and vagabonds! 
JOURDAIN: Oh, Philosophy! 


(During fight JouRDAIN gets in amongst 
them and gets out. Two FOOTMEN stand 
at attention.) 


FENCING MASTER: Dirty beast! 
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A troupe of dancers led by the Dancing Master initiate Monsieur Jourdain 
(seated, left) into the pleasures of the dance with an impromptu exhibition. 


JOURDAIN: Gentlemen! 
PHILOSOPHER: Impudence. 
JOURDAIN: Come, come, sir. 
DANCING MASTER: Silly donkey! 
JourRDAIN: Gentlemen! 
PHILOSOPHER: You rascals! 
JOURDAIN: Friend! Friend! 
MUSIC MASTER: Impudent devil! 


PHILOSOPHER: 
posters! 


Rogues, blackguards, im- 


ygourDAIN: Gentlemen, gentlemen! Oh, 
my learned friend—gentlemen! 


(They go out struggling. JOURDAIN 
calls FOOTMAN, sits, helped to seat by 
FOOTMAN who moves chair back.) 


JoURDAIN: Oh, well, fight it out if you 
like. I can’t help it. I'm not going to 
spoil my dressing gown to separate you. 
I should be an ass to go and shove my- 
self among them. I might get hurt. (Sits) 
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(FOOTMAN brings chair from left for 
feet. The PHILOSOPHER comes back, re- 
pairing the damage to his collar.) 


PHILOSOPHER: 
lesson. 


Now, let’s get on to this 


JOURDAIN: Oh, my dear sir, I am sorry 
you've been hit. 


PHILOSOPHER: It’s nothing. A philosopher 
knows how to take these things. I shall 
write a satire about them in the manner 
of Juvenal, which will rend them finely 
Let that pass. What do you want to 
learn? 


JouRDAIN: All I can, for I have the 
greatest desire to be a scholar, and it 
maddens me that my father and mother 
didn’t make me study all the sciences 
when I was young. 


PHILOSOPHER: That’s a reasonable feel- 
ing. Nam, sine doctrina vita est quasi 
mortis imago. 


(JOURDAIN takes foot down; PHILOSO- 
PHER sits.) 


You understand that. 
know Latin? 


Of course you 


JOURDAIN: Know it—of course—but—tell 
me what it means. 


PHILOSOPHER: It means: without learning, 
life is as an image of death. 


JOURDAIN: He knows what he’s talking 
about. (Sucks teeth) 


PHILOSOPHER: Have you any of the prin- 


ciples or the rudiments of science? 
JOURDAIN: Oh yes. I can read and write 


PHILOSOPHER: Where would you like to 


start? Shall I teach you logic? 
JOURDAIN: What's logic? 


PHILOSOPHER: It is that which teaches us 
the three operations of the mind. 


JOURDAIN: What are they, these three 
operations of the mind? 


PHILOSOPHER: 
gers), 


The first (Counts on fin- 
the second, and the third. 


JOURDAIN: Ah! (Counts on fingers) 





PHILOSOPHER: The first is to conceive 
well by means of universals. 


JouRDAIN: Ah. 


PHILOSOPHER: The second is to judge 
well, by means of categories. 


JOURDAIN: Cate? 


PHILOSOPHER: Gories. And the third to 
draw a conclusion right by means of the 
figures, Barnara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, 
Baralipton etc., etc. 


JOURDAIN: What nasty sounding words. 
I don’t like this logic of yours. Learn 
me something more genteel. 


PHILOSOPHER: Would you like to learn 
moral philosophy? ; 


JourDAIN: Moral philosophy? 
PHILOSOPHER: Yes. 

JouURDAIN: (Looks at FOOTMAN) What’s 
moral philosophy about? 


PHILOSOPHER: It treats of happiness, 
teaches men to moderate their passions, 
and... 

JOURDAIN: No, none of that. I’m as quick 
tempered as the devil and morality or 
nc morality, I want to fly into a passion 
whenever I have a mind to. 


PHILOSOPHER: Would you like to learn 
physics? 


JOURDAIN: (Looks at FOOTMAN again) 
What are physics all about? Out with it. 


PHILOSOPHER: Physics explain the prin- 


ciples of natural things and the proper- 
ties of bodies, they discourse upon the 
nature of elements, metals, minerals, 
stones, plants and animals. 


JOURDAIN: Stop. Stop 
drink) 


PHILOSOPHER: .. . and teach us the causes 
of meteors, the rainbow, the will o’ the 
wisp, comets, lightning, thunder, rain, 
snow, hail—winds and whirlwinds. 


(Takes a 


JOURDAIN: There’s too much racket in 
all that—too much muddle. 


PHILOSOPHER: Then what do you want 
me to teach you? 


JOURDAIN: Teach me 
spelling. 


PHILOSOPHER: Very good. (Rises) 


(Pause) 


(JOURDAIN puts his feet on PHILOSO- 
PHER’S chair.) 


JourDAIN: After that you shall teach me 
the almanac, so that I can tell when 
there’s a moon and when there isn’t. 


PHILOSOPHER: Be it so. (Walks back and 
forward. FOOTMAN coughs, JOURDAIN stops 
him) I must tell you that letters are 
divided into vowels. There are five 
vowels, A, E, I, O, U. 


JouRDAIN: Granted. (Turns to FOOTMAN) 
He's right. 
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PHILOSOPHER: The vowel A is formed by 
stretching your mouth out wide: A. 


sourpaIn: A. A. (Falls off chair) Yes. 


PHILOSOPHER: The vowel E (Going to sit, 
JOURDAIN puts legs up again) is formed 
by drawing the jaws closer to one an- 
other and stretching the two corners of 
the mouth towards the ears: E. 


JOURDAIN: E. E. (PHILOSOPHER sits) To be 
sure. Ah, how fine all this is. 


PHILOSOPHER: And the vowel I by open- 
ing your mouth as wide as you can. 


JourDAIN: I. I. I. IL. L. (After difficulty) 
I've done it. Three cheers for science. 


(FOOTMEN cheer. He stops them.) 


PHILOSOPHER: The vowel O is formed by 
opening the jaws and drawing in the 
lips at both corners, the upper and the 
lower—O. 


Jourpain: O. O. That’s perfectly true. 
sotH: A. E. 1. O. 1. O. 


JOURDAIN: It’s wonderful. I. O. O. I. O. 


FOOTMEN: O. 


sourDAIN: Ah, what a fine thing it is to 
know things. 


PHILOSOPHER: The vowel U is formed by 
bringing the teeth near one another, 
without entirely joining them, and 
thrusting out both lips: U. 


JourDAIN: U. U. That’s perfectly cor- 
rect: U. 


PHILOSOPHER: You thrust out both your 
lips as if you were making a face, 
whence it comes that if you want to 
make a face at anyone to show your 
contempt for him, you've only got to 
say U. 

JourDAIN: U. U. That’s true. Oh, why 
didn’t I study earlier so as to know all 
that. (Takes off shoe that pinches) 


PHILOSOPHER: Tomorrow we'll have a 
look at the other letters, which are the 
consonants. 


JOURDAIN: Is there anything as curious 
in them as in these? 


PHILOSOPHER: Undoubtedly. The conso- 
nant D for example, is pronounced by 
striking the tip of the tongue just above 
the upper teeth-—Da. 


JOURDAIN: Da—da! (FOOTMAN joins in. 
JOURDAIN reproves him) Oh, the fine 
things. The fine things. 


PHILOSOPHER: The F by pressing the up- 
per teeth against the lower lip: Fa. Fa. 


JOURDAIN: Fa. Fa. That’s true. Oh, fa! 
Father and mother, what a grudge I 
owe you. 


PHILOSOPHER: And R by carrying the tip 
of your tongue to the roof of your 
palate, so that being brushed by the air 


which emerges with force, it gives way 
to it and comes back always to the same 
place—so making a sort of tremor. R. Ra. 


(JOURDAIN wipes face.) 


JourDAIN: R. R. R. R. R. Ra. (Both do 
it together, JouRDAIN gets a bit sick) 
That's true. Oh, what a clever fellow 
you s:°, and how I’ve wasted my time. 
R. R. .t. Ra. 


PHILOSOPHER: (Pats JOURDAIN on back) 
I'll explain all these curious things to 
you thoroughly. 


JOURDAIN: Please do, another time. But 
now I want to tell you a secret. I’m in 
love with a lady of title, and I should 
be glad if you’d help me to write some- 
thing to her in a little note which I 
want to drop at her feet. (Winks, both 
put chairs together and sit. JOURDAIN 
sends servants off) 


PHILOSOPHER: Very well. 


JOURDAIN: That’s the smart thing to do, 
isn’t it? 

PHILOSOPHER: Undoubtedly. D’you want 
to write to her in verse? 


syourRDAIN: No, no—none of your verse. 
PHILOSOPHER: You only want prose. 


sourDAIN: No. (Takes off hat and throws 
it away) I don’t want either prose or 
verse. 


PHILOSOPHER: It must be one or the other. 
sJouRDAIN: Why? 


PHILOSOPHER: Because, sir, there’s no 
other way to express oneself than prose 
or verse. 


JOURDAIN: There’s nothing but prose or 
verse? 


PHILOSOPHER: No, sir. Everything that 
isn’t prose is verse, and everything that 
isn’t verse is prose. 


sourDAIN: And when people talk—what’s 
that? 


PHILOSOPHER: Prose. 


sJourRDAIN: What—when I say, “Nicole, 
bring me my slippers and give me my 
night cap,” is that prose? 


PHILOSOPHER: Yes, sir. 


JOURDAIN: Upon my word, I’ve been 
speaking prose for more than forty 
years without knowing anything about 
it. Ha ha! I'm very much obliged to you 
for having told me. Anyhow, I want to 
put in my note, “Fair lady, your beauti- 
ful eyes make me die of love,” but I 
want (With action) it put in an elegant 
manner, nicely turned. 


PHILOSOPHER: You want to put that the 
fire of her eyes reduces your heart to 
ashes, that you suffer night and day for 
her sake the tortures of .. . 
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The Fencing Master gives Monsieur Jourdain (right) a practical demonstration of the 
superiority of the science of arms over the “useless sciences like dancing and music.” 





JoURDAIN: No, no, I don’t want all that. 
I only want to put what I told you in 
a titled way. (Smacks knee) “Fair lady, 
your beautiful eyes make me die of 
love.” (Smacks PHILOSOPHER’s knee) 


PHILOSOPHER: You must fill it out a bit. 


JOURDAIN: No, I tell you. Please tell me 
the different ways they can be put so 
that I can see. 


PHILOSOPHER: Well, in the first place 
they can be put as you said them, “Fair 
lady, your beautiful eyes make me die 
of love,” (Puts leg over table) or else, 
“Of love make me die beautiful lady 
your fair eyes”—or else “Your eyes 
beautiful of love make me, fair lady, 
die,” or else, “Die of love your beauti- 
ful eyes, fair lady make me”—or else, 
Make me your eyes beautiful die, fair 
lady of love,” or else .. . 


(Both turn chairs facing.) 


JOURDAIN: But which is the best of the 
lot? 
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PHILOSOPHER: I think the one you said, 
“Fair lady your beautiful eyes make me 
die of love.” 


JOURDAIN: (Rises) Yet I never studied 
and I did all that first shot—I thank you 
with all my heart—(Helps PHILOSOPHER 
up and half pushes him off) and I 
should like you to come early tomorrow 
morning. 


PHILOSOPHER: I shan’t fail. (Exit) 


JOURDAIN: (As he comes down) This 
philosophy will be the death of me. (To 
FOOTMAN) I say (Starts repeating les- 
son) ... haven’t my clothes come yet? 


SECOND FOOTMAN: No, sir. 


JOURDAIN: It’s too bad of this confounded 
tailor to keep me waiting on a day I’ve 
got so much to do. It makes me furious 
I should like something to happen to 
the brute of a tailor. (Walking round) 
Devil take this tailor. I wish this tailor 
would choke. (Going to break chair, 
then stops) If only I had him here, this 


dirty tailor, this cur of a tailor, this liar 
of a tailor, I'd . 
(The TAILOR comes in with an assist- 
ant bearing a suit of clothes.) 


Oh there you are. I was just going to 
get cross with you. 


TAILOR: I couldn’t come sooner. I put 
twenty men to work on your clothes. 


JOURDAIN: The silk stockings you sent 
me were so tight that I had the greatest 
difficulty in the world in putting them 
on, and stitches have given already. 


TAILOR: They'll stretch only too much 
(Kneels and feels) 


JOURDAIN: You’ve made me shoes which 
pinch me frightfully. 


TAILOR: Not at all, sir. (Pinches foot) 


JOURDAIN: Don’t do that—how d’you 
mean—not at all? 


TAILOR: No, they don’t pinch 


JOURDAIN: They don’t pinch—you mean 
they don’t pinch you 





TAILOR: It’s just your fancy. 


JOURDAIN: It’s my fancy because I feel 
it—what are we talking about—Fa fa fa 
da da da. 


TAILOR: (Thinks JoURDAIN’s going mad) 
Look here, here’s the finest and the 
neatest suit in the whole court. 


JOURDAIN: Ra. 


TAILOR: It’s a masterpiece to have de- 
signed a really serious suit of clothes 
which isn’t black. I'd give the most 
up-to-date tailor six shots and they 
wouldn’t do it. (Hands suit) 


JOURDAIN: What’s this? They’ve gone 
and put the flowers upside down. 


TAILOR: You didn’t tell me that you 
wanted them the other way up. 


JOURDAIN: Was it necessary to tell you 
that? 


TAILOR: Yes, sir. 


JOURDAIN: Oh that’s all right then. But 
flowers don’t grow upside... 


TAILOR: If you like I'll put them on the 
other way up. 


JouRDAIN: No. No. U. U. 
TAILOR: You've only got to say the word. 


sJourDAIN: No, no, I tell you. U. U. You 
did quite right. U. U. Right. D’you think 
my suit’ll fit? 

TAILOR: That’s a nice question! I defy 
a painter with his paint brush to draw 
you a suit that'll fit better. I’ve got in 
my house a fellow who's the greatest 
genius in the world at cutting breeches— 


JOURDAIN: Da. 


TaILor: And I’ve got another who for 
putting together a doublet is the hero 
of our day. 


JOURDAIN: And the wig and the feathers 
(Movement), are they all right? 


TAILOR: Quite right. (Haughtly) Will 


you put on your clothes? 


JOURDAIN: Yes, give them to me. (Calls 
FOOTMAN ) 


TAILOR: Wait a minute. It can’t be done 
like that. I've brought men along with 
me to dress you to music. Clothes of this 
sort have to be put on with ceremony 


JOURDAIN: Well, bring in the band. 


TAILOR: Hulloa there, come along in you. 
(The four TAILors enter. To the TAILORS 
Put this suit on the gentleman as you 
do with persons of quality 


(The four TatLors, dancing, approach 
JOURDAIN; two of them pull off his 
breeches, two others his waistcoat— 
then, still dancing, they dress him in 
his new suit. M. JOURDAIN walks round 
in the midst of them and shows then 
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his clothes for them to see if they fit. 
JOURDAIN calls FOOTMAN.) 


JOURDAIN: Follow me, I’m going to show 
off my clothes a little in the streets. 
And be sure you both of you take care 
to walk immediately behind me, so that 


people can see you belong to me. (Walk 
round and exit) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE: The same. 


MONSIEUR JOURDAIN and his two FOOTMEN 
come in from street. FOOTMEN tired. 


JOURDAIN: Call Nicole. I want to give 


her some orders. No, don’t move, here 
she is. 


(Two FOOTMEN go to right. NICOLE, 
MONSIEUR JOURDAIN’S servant comes 
in.) 

Nicole! 

NICOLE: Yes sir? 

JOURDAIN: Listen! 


NICOLE: (Laughing) Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, 
hi, hi! 


JouRDAIN: What are you laughing at? 
NICOLE: Hi, hi,:hi, hi, hi, hi! 


JOURDAIN: (Indignantly) What does the 
hussy mean? 


NICOLE: Hi, hi, hi, hi! You are dressed 
up! Hi, hi, hi! 


JOURDAIN: What are you talking about? 
NICOLE: Oh, oh, my stars! Hi, hi, hi, hi! 


JOURDAIN: You baggage, are you making 
fun of me? 


NICOLE: Oh no sir. I wouldn't do that for 
anything. Hi, hi, hi! 


JouRDAIN: I'll smack your face if you 
laugh any more. 


NICOLE: I can’t help it sir. Hi, hi, hi, hi! 


JOURDAIN: (Threateningly) Are you go- 
ing to stop? 


NICOLE: I beg your pardon, sir. I do 


really; but you’re so comical. I can’t 
help laughing. Hi, hi, hi! 


JourDAIN: The cheek of it! 


(FOOTMAN tries to hush her now and 
again.) 


NICOLE: You are funny like that! Hi, hi! 
JourRDAIN: I’ll— 


NICOLE: Oh, please excuse me! Hi, hi, 
hi, hi! 


JOURDAIN: Now look here, if you laugh 
the least little bit more; I swear I'll give 


you the biggest box on the ears that 
you've ever had in your life. 


NICOLE: Oh, very well, sir, that’s done 
with. I won’t laugh any more. 


JOURDAIN: Take precious care! (Turns) 
You've got to have this room— 


NICOLE: Hi, hi! 

JOURDAIN: This room cleaned out— 
NICOLE: Hi, hi! 

JOURDAIN: (Trying to contain himself) 
What I mean is, you’ve got to have this 


room cleaned out by this afternoon 
inca 


NICOLE: Hi, hi! 
JOURDAIN: Again? 


NICOLE: (Laughing so much that she 
falls on the floor) Oh, sir, I'd sooner 
you'd hit me and let me laugh as much 
as I want to! It'll do me more good. Hi, 
hi, hi, hi! 

JOURDAIN: I shall go mad. There’s noth- 
ing to laugh at! 


NICOLE: Oh, sir, do hit me! Please let me 
laugh. Hi, hi, hi, hi! 


JourDAIN: If I raise my hand to you— 


NICOLE: Sir, I shall bu-urst if I don’t 
laugh. Hi, hi, hi, hi! 


JouRDAIN: (Furiously) Did ever anyone 
see such a slut? 


NICOLE: What d’you want me to do sir? 


JOURDAIN: You minx! I want you to see 
about getting the place ready for the 
company that’s coming presently. 


NICOLE: (Getting up) Company! Oh, my 
word! I don’t want to laugh any more 
now. All this company of yours, they 
make such a mess here, the very word’s 
enough to put me out. 


JOURDAIN: Da . . . I suppose you would 
like me to shut my door to everybody? 


NICOLE: At all events you ought to shut 
it to some people. 


(JOURDAIN tries to sit down but can- 
not. Enter MADAME JOURDAIN. She is 
a dour lady of middle age; she has 
her own opinion upon things in gen- 
eral, and expresses it freely.) 


MME. JOURDAIN: Ah ha! Here’s some new 
nonsense! Well, father, why d’you mean 
by this getup? Have you lost your 
senses to go and rig yourself out like 
that? D’you want everyone to laugh at 
you? 


JOURDAIN: It’s only fools who will laugh 
at me, mother, male and female. 


MME. JOURDAIN: Will! Oh I promise you 
that they haven’t waited till now. People 
have been laughing at your tricks for 
a very long time. 
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Four assistant tailors dress Monsieur Jourdain, while the head tailor directs 
the proceedings, since ‘clothes of this sort have to be put on with ceremony.” 





JourDAIN: And who are people, if you 
please? 


MME. JOURDAIN: People are people who 
are right and have more sense than you. 
I'm disgusted with the life you lead, 
I can tell you. One would think it was 
Christmas all the year round, there’s 
such a row that all the neighbours are 
disturbed 


NICOLE: That’s Gospel truth she’s speak- 
ing. I can’t get the house clean with all 
that crew of people you have here. 
They’ve got feet that go and look for 
mud all over the town and bring it in. 


JouRDAIN: Look here my girl, you’ve got 
a pretty sharp tongue for a maid we 
got in the country. 


MME. JOURDAIN: Nicole’s quite right, and 
she’s got more sense than you. I should 
like to know what you think you're 
going to do with a dancing master at 
your time of life! 


NICOLE: And a great lubber of a fencing 
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master who comes stamping his feet 
enough to shake the whole house down! 


JOURDAIN: Hold your tongues, I tell you! 
You’re a pair of ignorant women, and 
you don’t know the advantage of all 
that. 


MME. JOURDAIN: You'd do better to think 
of marrying your daughter who’s old 
enough to settle now. 


JOURDAIN: I'll think of marrying my 
daughter when a suitable match pre- 
sents itself. But I also want to think of 


learning fine things. 


NICOLE: To put the lid on ma’am, I hear 
he had a philosopher master in today 


JOURDAIN: Certainly. I want to be clever 
I want to be able to talk to nice people 


MME. JOURDAIN: Why don’t you go to 
school one of these days, and get a 


whipping? At your age! 


JOURDAIN: Why not? I'd thank heaven 
for a whipping this very minute, before 





the whole world, if I only knew what 
they learn at school 


NICOLE: That would do you a lot of good, 
upon my word! 


JOURDAIN: Undoubtedly. You speak like 
fools, both of you, and I’m ashamed of 
your ignorance. (To MME. JOURDAIN) For 
instance, d’you know what it is you’re 
talking now? (With a struggle, sits) 


MME. JOURDAIN: Yes, I know what I’m 
talking is all right and that you ought 
to think of living differently 


JOURDAIN: I don’t mean that. I tell you 
I’m asking you, what’s what I’m talking 
with you, what’s what I’m saying now? 


MME. JOURDAIN: Stuff and nonsense 


JOURDAIN: Oh no, it isn’t! It’s prose 
you ignorant woman! 

MME. JOURDAIN: Prose? 

JOURDAIN: Yes, prose. Everything that’: 
prose isn’t prose. And everything that 
isn’t verse is verse. Eh? That’s what 
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comes of studying. (To NicoLe) And 
you, d’you know what you’ve got to do 
to say U? 


NICOLE: What? 


JOURDAIN: Just say U and try. (Motions 
MME. JOURDAIN to sit) 


NICOLE: All right then—U. 


JOURDAIN: Yes, but when you say U 
what do you do? 


NICOLE: I do what you tell me to do. 


JOURDAIN: Oh what a thing it is to have 
to do with ignorant females! You thrust 
out your lips and draw the upper jaw 
towards the lower one. U—d’you see? 
I make a face--U. 


NICOLE: Yes, that’s so. 


MME. JOURDAIN: 
wonderful! 


(Ironically) That is 


JOURDAIN: It’s quite another thing if you 
said O, and DA, Da, and Fa, FA. 


MME. JOURDAIN: What on earth is all that 
rubbish? 


NICOLE: What’s the use of it anyway? 


JOURDAIN: (Impatiently) It maddens me 
to see ignorant women! 


MME. JOURDAIN: Go on with you! You 
ought to send all these people packing, 
with their tomfooleries! 


NICOLE: And especially that great lout 
of a fencing master who comes stamping 
about and fills my house with dust. 


JOURDAIN: I say, this fencing master 
seems to stick in your gizzard. I'll just 
show you that you don’t know what 
you're talking about. (Rises, calls roor- 
MAN. He has the foils brought and gives 
one of them to nIcoLe) Look here, the 
rules of logic, the line of the body. When 
you thrust in carte, you’ve only got to 
do that; and when you thrust in tierce, 
you've only got to do that. That’s the 
way never to get killed; and isn’t it a 
fine thing to be quite safe when one’s 
fighting somebody? There, just thrust 
at me a bit and try. 


NICOLE: Well, what? (Giving him several 


thrusts) 
JOURDAIN: (Circling) Take care! Hold 


on! Oh, gently! Confound the hussy! 
NICOLE: You tell me to thrust 


JourDAIN: Yes, but you thrust in tierce 
before thrusting in carte, and you don’t 
wait for me to parry. Footman! (Gives 
FOOTMAN foil) 


MME. JOURDAIN: You're crazy, father, 
with all your whims; and it’s come 
upon you since you began to mix 
yourself up with grand people. (Starts 
darning) 

JourDAIN: (Huffily) When I mix with 
grand people I show my judgment, and 
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it’s much better than mixing with the 
middle classes. I hate the— 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Sarcastically) Oh yes, 
I daresay! There’s a lot to be got out of 
going about with society people. And 
you've made a very good thing out 
of this two-penny-halfpenny lord that 
you're wrapped up in. 


JouRDAIN: Shut up mother! He’s a very 
much more important person than you 
think. He’s a nobleman who’s thought 
a lot of at Court. And he talks to the 
King exactly as I talk to you—says 
“Good morning” to him. Isn’t it a thing 
that’ll do me a lot of good when people 
see a man in that position coming here 
so often? And he calls me his dear 
friend, and treats me as if I was his 
equal. 


MME. JOURDAIN: Oh yes, he’s very nice 
to you, but he borrows your money. 


JOURDAIN: Well, isn’t it an honour to 
lend money to a man in that position? 
I can’t do less for a gentleman who 
calls me his dear friend. 


MME. JOURDAIN: And what does this 
gentleman do for you? 


JOURDAIN: Things you’d be surprised at 
if you knew. 


MME. JOURDAIN: Well, what? 


JouRDAIN: That’s enough—I can’t ex- 
plain. It’s quite sufficient that if I’ve 
lent him money he’ll return it, and be- 
fore long too. 


MME. JOURDAIN: Stuff and nonsense. 


sourDAIN: I tell you he’ll keep his word 
—I'm certain of it. 


MME. JOURDAIN: And I’m certain he 
won't; and all the fuss he makes of 
you is only to humbug you. 


JouRDAIN: Hold your tongue! (Bell 
rings) Here he is. Be a lady. 


MME. JOURDAIN: That’s the last straw. 
I expect he’s coming to borrow some- 
thing. The sight of him’s enough to 
take my appetite away. 


JourDAIN: Hold your tongue, I tell you! 
(Makes MME. JOURDAIN rise) now court- 
sey 
(DORANTE comes in. He is very elegant, 
very condescending, and very aristo- 
cratic.) 


DORANTE: My dear friend, Monsieur 
Jourdain, how do you do? 


JOURDAIN: Very well sir, and very much 
at your service. 


DORANTE: And Madame Jourdain, how is 
she? 


MME. JOURDAIN: None the better for see- 
ing you! 


JourDAIN: (Laughs it off) Mother wit! 


DORANTE: Dear me, Monsieur Jourdain, 
you are a swell. 


yourDAIN: You see! 


DORANTE: You look quite the thing in 
that suit. None of our young bloods at 
court have a better figure than you. 


JOURDAIN: Ho, ho! 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside) He knows the 
way to get round him. 


DORANTE: Turn round. It’s very smart. 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside) Yes, as big a 
fool behind as before. (Sits) 


gJourDAIN: Excuse her. (Pointing to his 
wife) 

DORANTE: Upon my word, Monsieur 
Jourdain, I was strangely impatient to 
see you. There’s no one in the world 
I esteem more than you, and only this 
morning I was talking about you at the 
Levee. 


JOURDAIN: That is an honour, sir. (To 
MME, JOURDAIN) At the Levee! (Winks) 


DORANTE: Do put on your hat. 
JOURDAIN: I know the respect that’s due 
to you, sir. 

DORANTE: Good heavens! Put on your 
hat. No ceremonies between us, I beg. 
JOURDAIN: My dear sir! 


DORANTE: Put on your hat, I tell you, 
Monsieur Jourdain. You’re my friend. 


JouRDAIN: I’m your humble servant sir. 


DORANTE: I shan’t put on my hat unless 
you do. 


JOURDAIN: (Putting on his hat) I'd rather 
be rude than make a nuisance of myself. 


DORANTE: As you know I’m in your 
debt. (Takes chair, sits horse fashion) 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside) Yes, we know 
that only too well. 


DORANTE: You've generously lent me 
money on several occasions, and you've 
certainly obliged me in the most charm- 
ing way in the world. 


JouRDAIN: (Takes chair, sits likewise) 
Oh my dear sir, it’s nothing. 


DORANTE: I want to settle up with you, 
and I’ve come here to make out our 
accounts. 


JOURDAIN: (Aside to MME. JOURDAIN) 
There, you see how wrong you were, 
mother! 


DORANTE: I am a man who likes to pay 
my debts as soon as possible. 


JOURDAIN: (Aside to MME. JOURDAIN) I 
told you so! 


DORANTE: Let’s just see what I owe you. 
D’you exactly remember all the money 
you've lent me? 
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JouRDAIN: I think so. I made a little 
note of it—here it is. I gave you once 
two hundred louis. 


DORANTE: True! 


JouRDAIN: A second time a hundred and 
twenty. 

DORANTE: Yes. 

JoURDAIN: Another time a hundred and 
forty— 


MME, JOURDAIN: Eh? 
Hush! 


DORANTE: You're quite right. 


JOURDAIN 


JouRDAIN: Then these together come to 
four hundred ‘and sixty louis. 


DORANTE: The account is most accurate. 
Four hundred and sixty louis. 


sJourDAIN: A hundred and fifty louis to 
your hatter. 


MME. JOURDAIN: Tut tut! 
JOURDAIN: Don’t be vulgar, dear 


DORANTE: Exactly. 
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JOURDAIN: Two hundred and fifty louis 
to your tailor. (MME. JOURDAIN sighs, he 
tries to kick her) 


DORANTE: That’s true. 


Three hundred and ninety 
louis and a fraction to your hosier 


JOURDAIN: 


DORANTE: Quite correct. And a fraction 
The account is correct. 


JouRDAIN: And a hundred and fifty louis 
to your saddle-maker. 


DORANTE: All that’s exact. How much 
does it make? 


JOURDAIN: Sum total, fourteen hundred 
louis. 


(MME. JOURDAIN nearly faints.) 


DORANTE: The sum total is correct. Four- 
teen hundred louis!.To which add two 
hundred louis that you’re going to give 
me, and that’ll make exactly sixteen 
hundred, which I'll pay you back at the 
first opportunity. (Rises and replaces 
chair) 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside 
Well, didn’t I guess it? 


(Aside) ’Ssh! 


to JOURDAIN) 


JOURDAIN: 


DORANTE: Will it inconvenience you to 


give me that? 
JOURDAIN: Not at all. (Starts rising) 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside to JOURDAIN) 
That man’s making a milch cow of you 


JOURDAIN: (Aside) Hold your tongue! 


DORANTE: If it inconveniences you I'll go 
and get it elsewhere. 


JOURDAIN: Oh no sir! (Trying gracefully 
to get over chair back, sticks on it) 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside) He won't be 
satisfied till he’s ruined you. 


DORANTE: You've only got to tell me if 
it bothers you 


JOURDAIN: Not a bit! 
though purposely) 


(Leans on back as 


MME. JOURDAIN: 
sponge. 


(Aside) He’s a regular 





JOURDAIN: Do hold your tongue! 


(FooTMAN takes chair from under 
him.) 
MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside) He'll tap you 
for your last farthing. 
yourDAIN: (Aside) Will you be quiet! 


DORANTE: I’ve got plenty of people who'd 
be delighted to lend me money, but 
as you’re my best friend, I thought I 
should be doing you a bad turn if 
I asked someone else. 


JouRDAIN: I feel very much honoured, 
my lord. I'll go and fetch what you 
want. 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside) You're not go- 
ing to give him that, too? 


JOURDAIN: What can I do? D’you expect 
me to refuse a man in that position 
who talked about me only this morning 
at the Levee? Footmen! (Bows a lot, 
bumps door) 


FOOTMEN: Sir! (Both follow) 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside) Go on with you, 
you're a regular pigeon! 

(Exit JOURDAIN and FOOTMEN.) 
DORANTE: You seem quite melancholy. 


What is the matter with you, Madame 
Jourdain? 


MME. JOURDAIN: My head’s bigger than 
my fist, and yet is isn’t swollen. 


DORANTE: And where is your charming 
daughter that I don’t see her? 


MME. JOURDAIN: You don’t see my charm- 
ing daughter because she isn’t to be 
seen. 


DORANTE: How is she going on? 


MME. JOURDAIN: She is going on her legs. 


DORANTE: Won't you come with her one 


of these days to see the ballet, and the. 


play that they’re doing at Court? 


MME. JOURDAIN: Oh yes, we've got a lot 
to laugh about, haven’t we? A lot to 
laugh about. 


DORANTE: You must have been a hand- 
some agreeable woman, Madame Jour- 
dain. I fancy you had a lot of admirers 
in your youth. 


MME. JOURDAIN: Thank you for nothing! 
Is Madame Jourdain decrepit and does 
her head shake with age? 


DORANTE: Good gracious me, I beg your 
pardon, Madame Jourdain? I was for- 
getting that you’re young. I’m very often 
absent-minded. Please forgive me! 


(Enter MONSIEUR JOURDAIN.) 
JOURDAIN: Footmen! 
(Enter FOOTMEN.) 


JoURDAIN: Here are the two hundred 
louis all right. 
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DORANTE: I assure you, Monsieur Jour- 
dain, I’m very much obliged to you. I’m 
most anxious to do something for you 
at Court. 


JOURDAIN: I’m very grateful to you. 


DORANTE: (Aside to JouRDAIN) Our pretty 
little Countess, as I told you in my note, 
is coming presently for dinner and for 
the dancing. I’ve at last got her to ac- 
cept the entertainment you want to give 
her. 


JOURDAIN: Let’s go a little further away. 
There’s a reason. 


DORANTE: I haven’t seen you for a week, 
and I haven’t sent you any news of the 
diamond you entrusted me to make her 
a present of from you. But the fact is, 
I've had the greatest difficulty to over- 
come her scruples and it’s only today 
that she made up her mind to accept it. 


JOURDAIN: How did she like it? 


DORANTE: Enormously! And I’m very 
much mistaken if the beauty of this 
diamond doesn’t have a great effect on 
her. 


JOURDAIN: I hope to heaven it will! 


DORANTE: You've gone the right way 
about to touch her heart. Women love 
one to spend money on them; your fre- 
quent serenades, and all the flowers you 
sent her, the diamond which she accept- 
ed from you and the entertainment 
you’re preparing for her—all that speaks 
much better in favour of your love than 
all the things you could have said to 
her yourself. 


JOURDAIN: Yes, diamonds talk! Ha! I 
wouldn’t spare any expense to make 
her love me. A lady of title has ravish- 
ing charms for me, and it’s an honour 
I'd buy at any cost. 


MME. JOURDAIN: (Aside to NICOLE) I won- 
der what they’re talking about so much 
together. Just go and listen quietly. 


DORANTE: Well, presently you'll enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing her at your ease. 


JOURDAIN: So as to be free I’ve arranged 
that my wife should go and dine at my 
sister’s and she'll spend the afternoon 
there. 

DORANTE: You've done wisely. Your wife 
might have been in the way. I’ve al- 
ready given the necessary orders on 
your behalf to the cook, and— 


(JOURDAIN, noticing that NICOLE is lis- 
tening, gives her a box on the ears.) 


JouRDAIN: Now then! Impertinent hussy! 
(To poraNnTE) Let’s go elsewhere if you 
don’t mind. 

DORANTE: What's that? 


JOURDAIN: That’s the noise of the re- 
hearsal of the opera. Can’t you hear the 
trombone? (To MME. JoURDAIN) You're 


going to my sister’s, we are going to 
hear the music. 


DORANTE: I will fetch her. 


(MONSIEUR JOURDAIN and DORANTE go 
out, singing, also FOOTMEN.) 
NICOLE: My word! I’ve got something 
for being inquisitive. But I think there’s 
something fishy behind all that. They’re 
talking about something or other that 
they don’t want you to be at. 


MME. JOURDAIN: This isn’t the first day 
that I’ve been suspicious of my husband. 
I'm very much deceived, or he’s got 
some love affair on, and I’m doing all 
I can to find out what it is. 


(Enter LUCILLE, M. JOURDAIN’s daugh- 
ter. She goes up to her mother.) 


But let’s think of my daughter. You 
know that Cleonte is in love with her. 
He’s a man I like, and I want to help 
him. I want to give him Lucy if I can. 


(Re-enter JOURDAIN, coming nearer 
them.) 


Go and see Cleonte and tell him to come 
to me in a little while, so that we can 
ask my husband together to give him 
my daughter. 


(Exit NICOLE.) 
JOURDAIN: My daughter is not for him. 
MME. JOURDAIN: Why not? 


JOURDAIN: He’s a person of no family; 
he shan’t have my daughter. I’ve got 
quite enough money for her. The only 
thing I need is rank, and I’m going to 
make her a Countess. 


MME. JOURDAIN: God forbid! 


JOURDAIN: It’s a thing I’ve made up my 
mind about. 


MME. JOURDAIN: It’s a thing I'll never 
consent to. I don’t want my son-in-law 
to be able to reproach my daughter 
with her parents, and I don’t want her 
to have children who are ashamed to 
call me Granny. I want a man who's 
grateful to me for my daughter. And 
I want to be able to say to him, “Sit 
down there, my lad, and have a bit of 
dinner with us.” (Clock strikes three. 
Gets up) I am going to your sister’s. 
(Exit) 


JOURDAIN: Those are just the ideas of 
a small mind, to want to remain always 
in the gutter. My daughter shall be a 
Countess in spite of everybody. (Goes 
off) 


(Empty stage. Then JOURDAIN comes 
back.) 


THIRD FOOTMAN: (At door) The Count is 
here, sir, and a lady with him. 


JouRDAIN: Good heavens! I’ve got some 
orders to give. Tell them that I’m com- 
ing in a minute. (Ezit) 
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(DORANTE and DORIMENE come in.) 


THIRD FOOTMAN: (By door) My master 
says that he’s a-coming in a minute. 


DORANTE: Very well. 


(FOOTMAN goes out.) 


DORIMENE: I’m afraid I’m doing a very 
strange thing in letting myself be 
brought by you to a house in which 
I know nobody. 


DORANTE: Where then would you have 
me entertain you, since in order not 
to excite attention, you won’t have either 
your house or mine? 


DORIMENE: But you don’t mention that 
I’m induced little by little to accept ev- 
ery day far too solid assurances of your 
passion. It’s in vain that I make a stand 
against things, you exhaust -my resist- 
ance, and you have a polite obstinacy 
which leads me gently on to whatever 
you like. It began with frequent visits, 
then came declarations, and they brought 
after them serenades and entertain- 
ments, and presents followed. I opposed 
myself to all that, but you’re not dis- 
couraged, and foot by foot you’re over- 
coming my resolutions. I can’t answer 
for anything more, and I believe in the 
end you'll bring me to matrimony. I’d 
quite made up my mind against it. 


DORANTE: (Crosses back of her, gets 
chair, and sits) Upon my soul, you 
ought to have been brought there al- 
ready! You’re a widow, and depend on 
no one but yourself. I’m my own master 
and I love you more than my life. What 
is there to prevent you from making 
me happy this very day? 


DORIMENE: Good heavens! Many quali- 
ties are necessary on both sides for 
people to live happily together. And 
the two most sensible people in the 
world often find it difficult to form a 
union that they’re satisfied with. 


DORANTE: It’s nonsense to fancy so many 
difficulties in marriage, and the experi- 
ment you made is not conclusive for all 
the others. 


DORIMENE: Anyhow I always come back 
to that. The money which I see you 
spend on my account worries me for two 
reasons. One, it involves me more than 
I like; and the other, I’m certain, if you 
don’t mind my saying so, that you can’t 
do it without inconveniencing yourself. 
And I don’t want that. (Rises, touches 
him) 

DORANTE: Oh, it’s a trifle, and it’s not 
by that— 


DORIMENE: I know what I’m talking 
about. And among other things the 
diamond which you forced me to take 
is so costly, that— 
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DORANTE: For goodness sake, don’t at- 
tach so much value to something that 
my love considers unworthy of you! 
And allow me— 


(Enter FOOTMAN.) 
Here comes the master of the house! 


(MONSIEUR JOUDAIN comes in, makes 
two bows and finds himself too near 
DORIMENE to make the third. DORIMENE 
and DORANTE treat him through the 
scene with a kind of civil irony.) 


sJouRDAIN: A little further away, 
madame. 


DORIMENE: What? 

JOURDAIN: One step, if you please. 
DORIMENE: How d’you mean? 

JOURDAIN: Fall back a little for the third. 


DORANTE: Monsieur Jourdain knows how 
to behave. (Goes up stage) 


JouRDAIN: (Coughs) My lady, it’s a 
very great glory to me that I am fortu- 
nate enough to be so happy as to have 
the happiness that you have had the 
the goodness of granting me the favour 
of doing me the honour of honouring 
me with the favour of your presence. 
(Wipes forehead) Ha! And if I have 
also the merit to merit a merit like 
yours, and that heaven—envious of my 
good fortune—had granted me— the ad- 
vantage of being worthy of it— 


DORANTE: That’ll do, Monsieur Jourdain. 
Her ladyship doesn’t like elaborate 
compliments, and she knows you are 
a man of parts. (To DORIMENE) Madame, 
this is my greatest friend. 


JOURDAIN: You do me too much honour! 
DORANTE: A perfect gentleman! 
JOURDAIN: The same to you. 


DORIMENE: I have a great esteem for him. 
(Sits) 


JOURDAIN: I haven’t done anything yet 
to deserve such a favour. 


DORANTE: (Aside to JOURDAIN) Whatever 
you do, take care not to speak to her 
about the diamond you gave her! 


sourpAIn: (Aside) Couldn’t I just ask 
her how she liked it? 


DORANTE: (Aside) Good heavens, you 
mustn’t think of it! That would be 
vulgar of you, and to behave like a 
gentleman you must act as if it wasn’t 
you who had made her that present. 
(Aloud to portmmene) Monsieur Jour- 
dain says that he is charmed to see you 
at his house. 


DORIMENE: It’s very kind of him. 


JOURDAIN: (Aside to DORANTE) I am 
obliged to you for speaking to her like 
that for me. 


DORANTE: (Aside) I had the greatest 
difficulty in getting her to come here. 


JOURDAIN: I don’t know how to thank 
you for it. 


DORANTE: (To DORIMENE) He says that 
he thinks you the most beautiful person 
in the world. 


DORIMENE: It’s a great favour he does me. 


JOURDAIN: Madame (Steps on DORANTE’S 
foot), it is you who do the favour, and— 


DORANTE: Let’s think of eating. 
THIRD FOOTMAN: Everything’s ready, sir. 


(The cooxs who have prepared the 
banquet dance together, after which 
they bring in a table covered with 
various dishes. They sit down.) 


Salmon ... with .. . sauce. 


DORIMENE: Really, this is quite a mag- 
nificent repast! 


JouRDAIN: Oh, it’s nothing, my lady, and 
I wish it were more worthy to be offered 
to you. 

DORIMENE: The only answer I can make 
to that is by eating as I do. 


JouRDAIN: And you do eat beautifully. 


(Leg of mutton in the Italian fashion 
with wines of Bordeaux. FOOTMAN 
shows dish to JOURDAIN.) 


JOURDAIN: Ladies first! Oh, what beauti- 
ful hands! 


DORIMENE: The hands are nothing to 
boast about, Monsieur Jourdain, but you 
refer to the diamond. It’s lovely. 


JOURDAIN: I, my lady? Heaven forbid 
that I should refer to it! That wouldn’t 
be gentlemanly and the diamond’s 
nothing. 

DORIMENE: You're very difficult to please. 
JOURDAIN: You're too good and... 


DORANTE: Oh, do please listen to this 
beautiful music! 


DORIMENE: It is exquisite! (Music) The 
music is most appropriate—just like 
thrushes’ and larks’ tongues! It is quite 
beautiful! 


JOURDAIN: I see something still more 
beautiful. 


DORIMENE: Dear me, Monsieur Jourdain 
is more of a lady’s man than I thought. 
DORANTE: For what do you take Mon- 
sieur Jourdain? 

JouRDAIN: I'd like her to take me for 
something I could put a name to, if I 
were free. Ha ha! (Belches and apolo- 
gizes) 


DORIMENE: Again? 
DORANTE: You don’t know him. 


JourDAIN: She shall know me whenever 
she likes. 





A complete opera is presented for the amusement of the Countess Dorimene, 
who thinks it a part of Dorante's courtship extravagances, all of which were 
financed by the unsuspecting Jourdain. 





DORIMENE: Oh, I give it up! 
DORANTE: He’s a man who always has 
a repartee handy. 

(Enter FOOTMAN.) 


FOOTMAN: Omelette a la surprise and 
wine of Portugal. 


(After the dance.) 


DORANTE: Do you know what this dance 
expresses? 


DORIMENE: I should think it explains 
itself. 


DORANTE: Is there anything you do not 
like about it? 


DORIMENE: Oh, I didn’t say that! 


JOURDAIN: It “waggles himself well,” it’s 
“a girl dressed as a boy,” but it’s noth- 
ing to what I can show you. 


DORANTE: M. Jourdain means an opera 
with a lively epilogue— 
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JOURDAIN: By a young composer who is 
my prodigy—I mean protégé. 


DORIMENE: An opera—here in the house? 


sJourDAIN: Of course! Don’t all the titled 
people do that? 


DORIMENE: An opera! Are there fire- 
works in it too? 


JouRDAIN: Is that the right thing too? 
Well, no doubt my composer will intro- 
duce some musical fireworks. 


(MADAME JOURDAIN comes in impetu- 
ously.) 


DORANTE: I say, this is an omelette with 
a surprise! 


MME. JoURDAIN: Ah, ah! I find good com- 
pany here, and I can see that I'm not 
expected. It’s for this fine business that 
you were so anxious to send me to din- 
ner with my sister. That’s the way you 
spend your money. That’s the way you 


feast ladies in my absence and give 
them music and things while you send 
me packing! 


DORANTE: What do you mean, Madame 
Jourdain? What fancies are these that 
you’ve got in your head to think that 
your husband is spending his money 
and that it’s he who’s giving dinner to 
this lady? Let me tell you that it is I, 
if you don’t mind. He’s doing nothing 
but lending me the house, and you 
really ought to be a little more careful 
what you say. 

JourDAIN: You impertinent woman, it’s 
his lordship who's giving all this to her 
ladyship, who’s a lady of title. He does 
me the honour of using my house, and 
he wants me to be with him, to make it 
respectable. (Bows to DORIMENE) 


MME. JOURDAIN: All that’s stuff and non- 
sense! I know what I know. 


DORANTE: You must put on better spec- 
tacles, Madame Jourdain. 


MME. JOURDAIN: I don’t want spectacles, 
sir; I can see quite plain enough. I’ve 
been feeling something was up for a 
long time, and I’m no fool. It’s disgrace- 
ful of a fine gentleman like you to lend 
my husband a hand in all his tomfool- 
eries. And you, madam it isn’t pretty 
or honest for a great lady to make 
trouble in a family and lead my hus- 
band astray. 


DORIMENE: What does this mean? (To 
DORANTE) Really you ought not to ex- 
pose me to the foolish fancies of this 
ridiculous creature. (She goes out) 


DORANTE: (Following her) Where are 
you going? 


JOURDAIN: Madame, fair lady! Oh my 
lord, make my excuses to her, and try 
and bring her back. (To his wife) You 
impertinent hussy! That’s a nice thing 
you've done! You come and insult me 
before everybody, and you drive people 
of title out of the house. 


MME. JOURDAIN: I care a lot about their 
titles! 

JOURDAIN: I don’t know what prevents 
me from hitting you over the head with 


what remains of the dinner you’ve come 
and disturbed! 


MME. JOURDAIN: (As she goes out) I 
don’t care. I’m defending my rights and 
all the women will be on my side. 
(Exit) 


JOURDAIN: It’s very wise of you to get 
out of my way! (Alone) She did come 
in at an awkward moment! I was in the 
mood to say some pretty things. I’ve 
never felt so full of good things. Talk- 
ing of good things, let’s finish the dinner. 
Footman! 


CURTAIN 
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OFFBEAT ACTING 


OF MONTMARTRE 


by Louis Untermeyer 


EVERY MODERN POET, if he wants the esteem of his colleagues, 
scorns the hackneyed simile, sneers at the well-worn slogan, and 
runs a mile to avoid a cliché. As a poet (more or less modern) I 
share the desire to steer clear of the routine reaction and the all- 
too-common response. Nevertheless my scorn of the traditional goes 
to pieces every time I visit Paris. 

Paris is a veritable catalogue of clichés, a perennial anthology 
of standard lyrics guaranteed to evoke the expected rapturous re- 
sponse. That response is always forthcoming; it takes every ounce 
of determination to prevent oneself from using such well-worn ad- 
jectives as magic, charming, exciting, glamorous, picturesque, et- 
cetera, etcetera. Paris is a postcard city, you say, with a shrug of 
sophistication, a gallery of galleries—the Louvre illuminated at night 
to show off, from all angles, the “Venus de Milo” and the “Winged 
Victory” in their multiple and most feminine aspects; the bookstalls 
along the Left Bank which hold out the promise of some rare and 
halt-concealed incunabula—a promise which is never kept; the re- 
vues with their acres of pink marble nudity guaranteed to satisfy 
(or nullify) the most gluttonous appetite for sex; the “Bateau 
Mouche,” that placid water fly, ferrying boatload after sight-seeing 
boatload (with prix fixe lunch) up and down the Seine; Versailles 
just around the corner, a magnificent anachronism interrupting the 
hurrying reality of the present like an extended irrelevance; the 
named (and the nameless) restaurants where every other dish 
comes soaked in brandy, resplendent in flames, or disguised in 
strange spices with secret herbs; the theatres devoted to the shifting 
fantasies of Cocteau and Anouilh and Giraudoux; the little parks, 
the long boulevards, the chestnut trees lighting up their ivory 
candelabras, the enticing kiosks, the . . . But everyone has his own 
list of the things he will mention with patronizing familiarity but 
which he can’t help remembering with delight. 

Among the things I remember most vividly is a recent episode 
that turned into an experience. My wife and I were taken to Mont- 
martre by a specialist in that quarter, and we resigned ourselves to 
the expected over-advertised show places, the overworked cabarets, 
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the off-color honky-tonks. We were delightfully disappointed. Our 
main objective turned out to be the Lapin Agile, which we had 
never visited. The first thing that impressed the eye was the place 
itself—a tiny foyer with a sort of garderobe leading to a large, 
square, half-lit room. Except for a space in the center, the room 
was full. It was “furnished” with refectory tables and benches— 
there were not many of them but they seemed to crowd and push 
back the walls—and the audience occupied every available inch of 
space. In the center, at a table of their own, sat some seven or eight 
actors and actresses (for that’s what they were), young men, young 
women and an elderly musician, so informal and intimate that they 
seemed part of the audience. A conférencier made a brief intro- 
duction, and a broad-browed fellow, looking a little like a doctor of 
philosophy and even more like a medieval farmer, arose and sang 
a few chansons in Languedoc, bringing to life the music as well as 
the language of Old Provence. After the applause and an interval of 
round-the-table talk, the master of ceremonies presented a young 
woman who varied a group of half-naughty, half-sentimental bal- 
lads-—I particularly recall “Mademoiselle du Pensionnat”—with ser- 
ious melodies by Debussy and Faure. There followed a young poet 
who recited verses by Villon and Verlaine, as well as a new compo- 
sition of his own; a guitarist who, after a drink or two, sounded like 
Segovia; a specialist in flamenco song and dance; and at the end, 
spirited group singing of ancient and popular folk song. All the 
listeners were heartily stirred as they, too, burst into the revolution- 
ary tune that celebrated the storming of the Bastille. 

The audience, happy to be part of the proceedings, was (to 
rely on another cliché) worth the price of admission—which, inci- 
dentally, was nothing. You paid for the evening’s entertainment by 
paying only for your drinks, and the price of refreshment went down 
with each drink consumed. It was as if a Western frontier saloon, 
recently enlarged by Technicolor Wide-Screen VistaVision, had 
shrunk to mere life size and acquired literacy with a French accent. 

Classic songs from Provence, ribald argot from the alleys of 
today, poems by Villon, music by Debussy, flamenco ballads, revolu- 
tionary chants—presented to us by accomplished actors for the price 
of a ticket to a third-rate movie. This was another instance of the 
unexpected—something to stand out against any tourist’s catalogue 
of clichés. At least it stands out in mine. 
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OTHELLO 


September 7, 1955 
New York City Center 


The New York City Center Theatre Company (Jean 
Dalrymple, director) presentation of the Brattle Shake- 
speare Players’ production of the tragedy by William 
Shakespeare in three acts and eleven scenes; directed by 
John Stix, settings by Robert O’Hearn, costumes by Robert 
Fletcher. This production originated July 26, 1955, at the 
Brattle Theatre, Cambridge, Massachusetts, where it was 
presented by Bryant Haliday and Michael Wager in asso- 
ciation with William Morris Hunt. 


Tue Cast 
RODERIGO Michael Wager 
IAGO Jerome Kilty 
BRABANTIO Thayer David 
OTHELLO William Marshall 
CASSIO Paul Sparer 
OFFICER John Harkins 
DUKE OF VENICE Arthur Malet 
GRATIANO Larkin Ford 
LODOVICO Lester Rawlins 
DESDEMONA Jan Farrand 
MONTANO Pernell Roberts 
SAILOR William Landis 
OFFICER Stanley Jay 
EMILIA Cavada Humphrey 
BIANCA Peggy Cass 


SOLDIERS, SERVANTS, GENTLEMEN: David Anthony, Laurinda 
Barrett, Epy Baca, Joseph Everingham, Henry Holt, Joseph 
Mitchell, Charles Nelson, Art Ostrin, Ken Reisdorff, Ted 
Roberts and George Ziboran. . 


Company manager, George Zorn; production stage man- 
ager, Herman Shapiro; stage manager, Richard Baldridge: 
press representative, Tom Trenkle. 


This offering, which launched the City Center’s 
own two-play Shakespearean season, seemed to 
have been put together on the theory that action 
speaks louder than words—not exactly a bad 
idea in the vast expanse of such an auditorium, 
where pace is probably more to the point than 
poetry. Many productions tend to be dwarfed in 
such a large hall, but not this one, which kept the 
big stage buzzing, and two ramps leading to it 
from the orchestra pit fairly busy. It was a rous- 
ing, thoroughly extroverted, rather colloquial ver- 
sion which certainly steered clear of the tendency 
of some lesser groups to be awed by the Bard. 
This time it was the traditionalists’ turn to be 
awed. 

What the latter principally missed, aside from 
the full flavor of the sonorities of Shakespearean 
speech and a certain loftiness generally associated 
with his tragedies, was a complete psychological 
grounding which explains Othello’s transition 
from benign and trusting husband to remorseless 
wife-killer. This is, after all, a fairly subtle proc- 
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ess, and when the tempo is such that the players 
seldom slow down long enough to trouble their 
handsome heads about motivation, the core of the 
tragedy tends to be weakened. Part of this also 
traced to Jerome Kilty’s underplaying of Iago’s 
villainy. But it would be wrong to make Kilty the 
villain of this piece in every sense. For this ap- 
proach, like this Iago, is not all black, since it 
lends credibility to the Moor’s being taken in by 
his evil henchman. Most actors in the role work 
so hard at it that they succeed chiefly in making 
Othello look like a very dull boy. 

Without any help from Kilty in this respect, the 
Othello of this production, William Marshall, man- 
aged to be somewhat on the dull side, in marked 
contrast to his associates—though goodness knows 
he is handsome and commanding in appearance, 
and the possessor of a rich baritone voice. As his 
luckless spouse, Jan Farrand was certainly a 
fetching figure, if not the most ethereal Des- 
demona on record, and the rest of the company 
went its brisk way with an air of conviction, 
especially Paul Sparer as Cassio. The production 
was adequately mounted and, a certain brashness 
aside, it was Shakespeare—a rare commodity 
hereabout. 


In the council chamber presided over by the Duke of 
Venice (Arthur Malet, seated, center), Brabantio (Thayer 
David, extreme left) confronts Othello (William Marshall, 
right). Seated opposite the duke is Gratiano (Larkin 
Ford), and standing beside the duke is Lodovico (Lester 
Rawlins). 
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OFF BROADWAY 





Marcel Marceau 
as BIP, his own 
character creation. 
The limited 
engagement at the 
Phoenix Theatre 
marked his United 
States debut. 


Marcel Marceau 
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September 20, 1955 
Phoenix Theatre 


Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton) presentation of a program of pantomime by 
Marcel Marceau, assisted by Pierre Verry and Alec Sandro. 

General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat 
Parnes; production stage manager, Robert Woods; press 
representatives, Ben Kornzweig and Robért Ganshaw. 


Ancient and honorable though it is, the art of 
pantomime is a decided novelty on the American 
scene these days. Since the heyday of Chaplin and 
Keaton, Hollywood heroes have been outdoing 
each other in the opposite direction—the art of 
registering no emotion more taxing than ennui. 
It was something of a revelation, then, to see Mar- 
cel Marceau produce a whole gallery of varied 
types in the course of this diverting exhibition, 
armed with nothing more than white flour make- 
up, a single change of costume and a wealth of 
talent expressed through highly mobile facial and 
body movements. He does have some well-worn 
recordings of fine atmospheric music (mostly of 
the twenties) for background purposes, and a 
couple of associates who introduce his numbers 
by means of lettered cards which they hold before 
the audience in a variety of tableaux. But that 
was all they did in the program under review. 
And as for scenery, only producer Paul Gregory 
has matched Marceau’s bare backdrop for econ- 
omy—and the Frenchman goes it alone, without 
the aid of lecterns and microphones. 

It may be that a two-hour performance is an 
overstatement of the case for the pantomimist’s 
genius, but most of it is pretty effective. It is best 
when it sticks to relatively concise vignettes: a 
man walking against the wind, climbing a formi- 
dable staircase, participating in a tug of war or 
trying on a new outfit at a clothier’s. The sketch 
devoted to a dice player’s varying fortunes is a 
choice example of the performer’s ability to tell 
an all too true story with an economy of means. 
When Marceau branches out into a larger sphere, 
such as impersonating a series of typical habitués 
of a public garden, the edge is dulled a bit in the 
more diffuse setting. The second half of his pro- 
gram was given over to the misadventures of BIP, 
his own character creation decked out in a non- 
descript top hat. Here the comparison with Chap- 
lin’s baggy tramp is inevitable—and a reminder of 
the good old days before that actor discovered 
Social Significance. 
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i Monte Carlo are represented in these silhouettes @f an afternoon rehearsal during this year’s dance 
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As the training program began its tenth 
year, Wing board chairman Mrs. Martin 
Beck welcomed the first pupil to enroll, 
Sarah Hardy of Due West, South Caro- 
lina, formerly associated with the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of the Town Theatre of 
Columbia, South Carolina. Actor Michael 
Higgins, first enrollee when the Wing 
program opened, introduced the pair on 
opening day 


an 


IMPACT 


On opening day of classes, television 
actor and Wing alumnus Michael Hig- 
gins (second from left) demonstrated a 
point to student Sarah Hardy in the 
course in planned professional training 
Instructor James Welch is at extreme 
left. Most of the members of this course 
are Korean War veterans. The training 
program originally was designed to as- 
sist veterans 
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Celebrating its tenth anniversary this season, the professional training program of the 
American Theatre Wing yearly serves approximately twenty-five hundred members of the 
profession by offering courses in every phase of the entertainment world, including music, 


dance, radio, television and films, as well as theatre. One of the chief aims of the training 


program, whose instructors are the practicing artists and experts in the field, is to enable 
professionals to broaden their talents and thus to qualify for many different types of work 
within the entertainment industry. Experienced nonprofessionals also are eligible for en- 


rollment in the program. To encourage talented young artists, the Wing offers ten scholar- 


ships, established by members of the industry. 


The panel of judges for the American Theatre Wing's 
dance awards, headed by Ruth St. Denis (center), came up 
with three finalists for the two available scholarships. but 
the dilemma was solved by Broadway producer Rita Allen 
(right), also a judge, who established a third scholarship 
This award went to Tucker Smith of Philadelphia. who is 
pictured at left. 
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IMPACT 


Being interviewed by Tex McCrary (standin7) are Gloria 
Costanzo (left) of Wheeling, West Virginia, who was 
awarded the Mary MacArthur Scholarship in drama, given 
by Wing president Helen Hayes, and Mary Louise Jones. 
Philadelphia soprano who received the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein music scholarship. At right is playwright Robert 
Anderson, former Wing instructor 





AND VISITORS 
500 Perk Avenue (at 59th Street) - New York 22 - PLazg iven 


by Clare Fowers 


From his office aerie ten floors above a slanting 
footpath called Broadway, Mr. Bernard Gimbel, 
master showman of the quaint little village of 
Mannahatta, gazed down upon Herald Square one 
recent afternoon and took heart. Others there 
might be who saw in the tiny island below only 
24 bucks’ worth of bad bargain, but not Mr. Gim- 
bel. The Barnum of 33rd Street was giving noth- 
ing back to the Indians. New York, he was proud 
to proclaim, had “more to offer than all the rest.” 
It was only a matter of selling. When that was 
done, the tiny port town would be on the map. 

Whence came this vision of splendor to the mer- 
chant king whom nobody, but nobody, undersells? 
Clearly not from Macy, who at last report still 
was not telling Gimbel. It came, rather, through 
the roseate aura of the New York Summer Festi- 
val, a civic-boosting project at the helm of which 
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the intrepid Mr. Gimbel and his visionary associ- 
ates in the New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau had stood solemn and unflinching from 
mid-June to Labor Day. No longer would Manhat- 
tan take a back seat to the great cultural centers 
of Paris, Edinburgh, Cleveland, Central City, Col- 
orado, and Stratford, Connecticut. The little ham- 
let on the Hudson had its festival, too. 

And what was the New York Summer Festival? 
Well, to this late autumn day, no one—not the 
good burghers of Manhattan itself, nor the visiting 
firemen who, true to form, bustled into town hell- 
bent for the Broadway shows and bustled right 
out again—is quite sure. Not even Mr. Gimbel 
himself seemed to know, when, in a huge adver- 
tisement for his Herald Square emporium, he told 
the world all about the festival last June 21 in the 
New York Times: 

“Where is the Estival Festival?” solemnly in- 
quires a tourist from outer space. And Gimbel’s 
copywriter is right there with the answer: “No, 
he’s not talking Martian. He obviously learned 
his English from a book and he’s not very hep. 
‘Estival’ is a slightly archaic (and very bookish) 
way of saying ‘belonging to the summer.’ ‘Festival’ 
—well, even in Mars they ought to know the Sum- 
mer Festival is in New York, N. Y.” 

This may have cleared up the geographical con- 
fusion of the Martians, but it left mere worldlings 
to wonder why the spaceman should have left his 
work-piled desk on another planet and blasted 
off for New York in the first place. Undaunted 
(but using considerably smaller type), the copy- 
writer rushed in with a conglomerate listing of 
cultural attractions, including free TV shows, fire- 
works displays at Coney Island and Rockaway 
Beach, and a fashion show (“Forge Mills and 
McCall Patterns”) to be held at guess-whose 
department store. There was also, for the theatre- 
minded, the breathless promise of a real, live 
appearance at Gimbels by Ricardo Montalban and 
Gloria de Haven of Seventh Heaven. 

If the theatre got short shrift from Gimbels, it 
was as nothing compared to the goings on officially 
spotlighted by the convention bureau itself, which, 
apparently not yet aware of the existence of Shu- 
bert Alley, broke down the “summer festival” 
four ways, in handbills diligently pressed upon 
incoming tourists at Pershing Square. Music, 
sports, art and films, said the handbills, made up 
the cultural goodies to be found in estive, festival 
Manhattan, though you could, if you wished, dash 
over to Yankee Stadium on-something called “Fes- 
tival Night” and actually view with the naked eye 
the cast of Ankles Aweigh cavorting about, prior 
to a scheduled game with the Cleveland Indians. 
In fact, armed with one of the bureau’s cut-rate 
tickets, you could even dash over to the Hellinger 
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Theatre and see Ankles Aweigh itself, or attend 
one of the three (count ’em—three) other Broad- 
way shows singled out for such honors. Estival 
Festival, indeed! 

As to the music and art “festivals,” these con- 
sisted of nothing more than the regularly sched- 
uled summer concerts and such daring innovations 
as the Washington Square Outdoor Art Exhibit, 
all dutifully listed by the visitors bureau. Only in 
the film “festival” were there evidences of plan- 
ning. For the first time since Father Knicker- 
bocker wore rompers, Manhattan landed a raft of 
world premiéres—no fewer than twenty-four— 
undoubtedly through the persistence of Mr. Gim- 
bel and associates. 

Thus, while the Edinburgh Festival was making 
do with a newly commissioned drama by Thornton 
Wilder, and in Stratford, Connecticut, Lawrence 
Langner (who assuredly never could engineer a 
bargain-basement riot) was clocking off sixty-nine 
thousand visitors toa festival offering only a hoary 
playwright named Will Shakespeare, Little Old 
New York was copping the real plum. As the brisk 
autumnal winds of the theatrical season came 
whistling up Broadway, showman Gimbel, flushed 
with the success of his summer venture, was 
whistling up $1,000,000 worth of angel money for 
next year’s cultural roundelay. To his already 
considerable list of producer credits (“Year-End 
Clearance,” “January White Sale” and “Go Gim- 
bel Day Saturday”), the Herald Square Hammer- 
stein would, come Estival 56, add The Big One 
—a real, full-blown international film festival. 

One could almost feel the excitement generated 
by this project among the cinema-starved resi- 
dents of such outposts as Chicago, Kansas City 
and Los Angeles. “Enough of these road shows,” 
they would whisper knowingly to each other. 
“Why should we watch second-run Lollobrigida? 
Let us away to New York and get some real, live 
Monroe, fresh from the factory. On to Manhattan,” 
they will cry, “where the celluloid is hot.” 

While this great cinematic eastward-ho cam- 
paign was aborning over Herald Square, an an- 
nouncement came from the Hotel Association of 
New York City, Inc., which had just completed a 
survey of visitors to Manhattan. According to 
their study, said the innkeepers, 80 per cent of the 
city’s summer visitors came to New York with 
the avowed intention of attending the legitimate 
theatre. “It is,” said the hotel men, “the city’s 
greatest attraction.” 

If this intelligence gave Bernard Gimbel pause, 
he showed no signs of it. “After all,” he says, “we 
have everything in the summer but skiing.” 

From where the Fabulous Invalid views the 
proceedings, nobody, but nobody, undersells like 
Gimbel. 
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The attractive jacket design for the 
Angel recording of the Scots Guards, 
currently making their initial American 
tour. 


Shirley Jones and Gordon MacRae, ro- 
mantic principals of the film Oklahoma!, 
are heard on a Capitol sound track 
recording. 








Roundup 


Time was when a coming event cast only a 
shadow; today it breeds a phonograph record. 
Disc jockeys were flooded with Davy Crockett 
before he loomed so large on the screen. Early 
summer record lists predicted the coming of 
Pete Kelly’s Blues. A look at the fall releases 
safely prophesied the arrival of such widely di- 
versified attractions as the Scots Guards (com- 
plete with regimental band, massed pipers and 
Highland dancers) and the Second Coming of 
Oklahoma! Here are some of the major items on 
the turntable: 

THE SCOTS GUARDS—From October 9 
through December 5, forty-eight cities in the 
United States are going to have a look at what 
S. Hurok has advertised as “a fabulous spectacle 
of marching ceremonies, rousing music and excit- 
ing dances!” This record is ample testimony to 
the “rousing music,” especially as the bagpipes 
skirl and the drums beat to such traditional soul- 
stirrers as “Hielan’ Laddie” and “The Corn Riggs.” 
Although the regimental band of the Scots Guards 
is no match for the French Garde Républicaine 
in a concert hall, it is in its element on the parade 
ground in martial numbers like “Moray Firth,” 
“The Wee Macgregor” and “Scotland the Brave.” 
During its American tour the Scots will play, pipe, 
dance and march in arenas ranging upward in size 
to Madison Square Garden in New York. The 
regimental band is uniformed in the scarlet tunic 
and black bearskin headgear of the Royal House- 
hold Troops, but the pipers, who have skirled their 
troops into battle ever since Charles I. ordered the 
Scots Guards into existence in 1642, wear full 
Highland dress in the Royal Stuart Tartan and 
are armed with claymore, dirk and skean dhu, the 
Highlander’s knife. (Angel—35271) The Garde 
Républicaine maintains its proud reputation with 
a new record titled FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
MILITARY MARCHES. Not to be missed are its 
performances of “La Marseillaise” and “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” (Angel—35260) 

OKLAHOMA!—From the sound track. Since 
this musical already has been seen and heard by 
more people than any other in history, there is 
little left for the movie version of Oklahoma! to 
do but to lick Gone With the Wind. Comparison 
with what is now known as the original company 
—as opposed to the national, European, South 
African, South American and Australian ones— 
will be inevitable. But for each one who still 
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hankers after 1943 and the likes of Alfred Drake, 
Celeste Holm & Co., a multitude will doubtless 
rise to extol the virtues of Gordon MacRae, Gloria 
Grahame, et al. on Todd-AO. Robert Russell Ben- 
nett is responsible for the king-sized arrange- 
ments; Jay Blackton is the conductor. Of them all, 
MacRae turns in the top performance. (Capital— 
SAO 595) 

CAROUSEL—With the first Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein creation—Oklahoma!—on hand again, 
another look at Carousel, their second work, is 
indicated. Given certain elements in its perform- 
ance, Carousel is a nominee for The Great Amer- 
ican Opera. This record, starring Robert Merrill 
and Patrice Munsel (both recruited from the Met- 
ropolitan), lacks most of them. Merrill comes off 
better than Miss Munsel, but the rest of the cast— 
Florence Henderson, Gloria Lane, Herbert Banke 
and George Irving—are singularly dispirited. Leh- 
man Engel is the conductor, Ed Welker the pro- 
ducer. (RCA Victor—LPM 1048) 

ANTIGONAE—Carl Orff, postwar Germany’s 
most controversial musician, wrote Antigonae in 
1949, and it was first performed at the Salzburg 
Festival that year. This recording of the final mo- 
ments of the opera, Scenes IV. and V., stars Christ] 
Goltz as Antigone and Hermann Uhde as Creon. 
Both created the roles, and both are superb. The 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra and the Vienna State 
Opera Chorus are conducted by Heinrich Holl- 
reiser. Antigonae is like no other opera on the 
boards today, for Orff, in seeking a completely 
personalized musical expression, has deliberately 
cast aside the conventions and heritage of Western 
music for a return to the primitive. The stark, 
rhythmically accented result is sometimes un- 
pleasant, often nerve-racking but almost always 
exciting. (Columbia—ML 5038) 

MADAME BUTTERFLY—Victoria de los An- 
geles, Giuseppe di Stefano, Tito Gobbi and the 
orchestra and chorus of the Rome Opera House 
under Gianandrea Gavazzeni combine forces for 
a lusty Butterfly which is notable for some beau- 
tiful passages by Miss de los Angeles. This is the 
first of three fall releases which show RCA Victor 
hard at work in Italy, recording opera in the lair 
of London and Angel. The other two will be 
Manon Lescaut, starring Licia Albanese and Jussi 
Bjoerling, and Aida with Zinka Milanov, Fedora 
Barbieri, Bjoerling and Leonard Warren. (RCA 
Victor—LM-6121) 
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Maria Meneghini Callas is heard in Angel’s La Scala re- 
cording of Il Turco in Italia and the collection Coloratura- 
Lyric. 


Hilde Gueden of the Metropolitan Opera sings Central 
European operetta numbers in London’s Memories of the 
Vienna Theatre. 


IL TURCO IN ITALIA—Having had spectac- 
ular success with an Italian in Algiers, Rossini 
reversed his field and brought a Turk to Italy. 
The results at the time (1814) were considerably 
less than spectacular, but the opera finally came 
into its own last spring at La Scala when it was 
revived with Maria Meneghini Callas and Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni. The cast is virtually the same 
for this official La Scala recording, conducted 
by Gianandrea Gavazzeni. (Angel—3535-5S) Un- 
der the somewhat confusing title of CALLAS, 
COLORATURA-LYRIC, Mme. Callas widens her 
claim on the existing soprano repertory with selec- 
tions as startling as Rossini’s “Una voce poco fa” 
from The Barber of Seville, Meyerbeer’s “Shadow 
Song” from Dinorah, and Delibes’ “Bell Song” 
from Lakmé. Lyric coloraturas accustomed to 
swindling on their top notes had better take heed. 
(Angel—35233) 

ROMANZAS DE ZARZUELAS, VOL. I.—The 
zarzuela is the traditional operetta of Spain, now 
enjoying great popularity at home and abroad via 
performances and phonograph records. Any num- 
ber of Americans who have never seen a zarzuela 
on the stage collect them on records. The baritone 
Manuel Ausensi, who sings these selections, is a 
leading exponent of the light Spanish musical 
style, and his six songs include “La del Soto del 
Parral,” “El Huesped del Sevillano” and “La Par- 
randa.” (London—W 91028) Ausensi is also fea- 
tured in the cast of two recently released samples 
of the Spanish lyric theatre, Torroba’s Luisa Fer- 
nanda and Serrano’s Alma de Dios. (London— 
TW 91022 and London—W 91007) 

JOHN RAITT: HIGHLIGHTS OF BROAD- 
WAY—The finest male voice on Broadway sings 
show tunes that linger on. They go back to “I 
Love You” from Mexican Hayride and “Strange 
Music” from Song of Norway, and come up to date 
as far as “Stranger in Paradise” from Kismet and 
“Hello, Young Lovers” from The King and I. 
Included, of course, is Raitt’s own unforgettable 
performance of the “Soliloquy” from Carousel. 
(Capitol—T 583) 

SEVENTH HEAVEN—An original-cast record- 
ing. Decca had real bad luck in its Broadway 
recordings last season, from On Your Toes to 
Ankles Aweigh and Seventh Heaven. Victor 
Young’s score deserved a better fate. “Where Is 
That Someone for Me?” is all but wasted on Gloria 
de Haven, who looks prettier than she sings. 
Ricardo Montalban does only so-so with two good 
tunes, “Man With a Dream” and “Remarkable. 
Fellow.” The real professional in the cast (for 
selling music) is little Robert Clary in “C’Est la 
Vie,” “Happy Little Crook” and “Love Sneaks Up 
on You.” Decca deserves good marks for indicat- 
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ing on the album jacket who sings what in which 
numbered band. (D1 9001) 

PARIS 1900—Maurice Chevalier presides over 
an affectionate evocation of la belle époque 
through talent of today: Marjane, the two Suzys— 
Solidor and Delair—Georgius, Fernandel, Tohama 
and, most helpful of all, Raymond Legrand and 
his orchestra. As any child could guess, Cheva- 
lier’s “Présentation de la belle époque” at the 
beginning and his “Ca ne vaut pas l’amour’” at the 
end are the best. A familiar note for listeners 
without French: Tohama’s “Ta-ra-ra-boum-dié.” 
(London—TW 91062) 


DAMN YANKEES—An original-cast recording. 
The writing is very clever, but The Pajama Game 
is still the best score on Broadway. Since the new 
wunderkinder, Richard Adler and Jerry Ross, 
wrote them both, comparisons would be invidious. 
Besides Gwen Verdon’s show-stoppers, “A Little 
Brains—a Little Talent” and “Whatever Lola 
Wants,” high points include the all-male “The 
Game” and “Heart”—sung with tongue in cheek 
instead of heart in hand. The sentimentally in- 
clined may have Stephen Douglass and Shannon 
Bolin singing “Near to You.” (RCA Victor— 
LOC-1021) 

ANKLES AWEIGH—An original-cast record- 
ing. Despite the valiant efforts of all concerned, 
including Betty and Jane Kean, the less said, the 
easier forgotten. (Decca—DL 9025) 

RUTH ETTING—This excursion into nostalgia, 
brought on by the Doris Day-James Cagney movie 
about the life of Miss Etting, Love Me or Leave 
Me, turns out to be very pleasant indeed. Included 
are such memorable Etting specialties as “Love 
Me or Leave Me,” “Ten Cents a Dance” and 
“Shaking the Blues Away.” (Columbia—ML 5050) 
The sound track of LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME 
with Miss Day is also available. It, too, has a 
charm all its own, for Miss Day wisely refused 
to listen to any Etting records and went her own 
smooth and assured way. (Columbia—CL 7106) 

THE BEST OF FRED ASTAIRE—Although 
the title is a little all-inclusive, some fine Astaire 
is present and accounted for, beginning with 
“Cheek to Cheek,” from 1935 Top Hat of Irving 
Berlin, to “Dig It,” the Johnny Mercer-Hal Borne 
tune from Second Chorus of 1940. Most heavily 
represented are the two 1937 George and Ira 
Gershwin scores for Shall We Dance? and A Dam- 
sel in Distress, including “They All Laughed,” 
“They Can’t Take That Away from Me,” “Let’s 
Call the Whole Thing Off,” “A Foggy Day” and 
“Nice Work If You Can Get It.” (Epic—LN 3137) 


A NIGHT IN VENICE—While this is not the 
completely irresistible Johann Strauss of Die Fle- 
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dermaus (what else is?), A Night in Venice still 
has its captivating moments, and this cast, headed 
by Nicolai Gedda, Erich Kunz, Peter Klein, Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf and Emmy Loose, makes the 
most of them. The Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus are under the direction of Otto Acker- 
mann. (Angel—3530 B/L) 

HILDE GUEDEN: MEMORIES OF THE VI- 
ENNA THEATRE—With the help of the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra and Chorus under Max 
Schonherr, Miss Gueden waltzes her way around 
Central European operetta with some familiar 
and not-so-familiar composers. Represented are 
Strauss (Johann), Straus (Oskar), Kreisler, Kal- 
man, Lehar, Fall, Ascher and Ziehrer. (London— 
LL 1116) : 

DREIGROSCHENOPER—Kutrt Weill’s master- 
piece of the late twenties—The Threepenny Opera 
—in a reissue of excerpts by the original cast, 
including Erika Helmke, Lotte Lenya (Weill’s 
wife), Kurt Gerron, Erich Ponto and Willy 
Trenck-Trebitsch, with the Lewis-Ruth Band un- 
der Theo Mackeben. It is all in German but has 
a flavor that has not been recaptured since. (Tele- 
funken—LGM 65028) 

MERE COURAGE—Berthold Brecht, whose 
bitter pen was responsible for the libretto of Kurt 
Weill’s Dreigroschenoper, was also the author of 
another caustic commentary which he called “a 
chronicle play of the Thirty Years’ War.” His 
message had more to do with Hitler than with 
events of the seventeenth century. The music was 
by Paul Dessau, and in a French translation, the 
play was a hit in Paris in 1952 with Germaine 
Montero as Mere (continued on page 88) 


Shannon Bolin and Stephen Douglass of Damn Yankees 
figure prominently in that show’s original-cast disc from 
RCA Victor. 


THEATRE USA 


Dance, U.S.A. 


Although it is not as widespread as its sister theatre arts 
of drama and opera, dance is making tremendous prog- 
ress in the college and community theatre. Many of these 
theatres now offer courses in the dance as part of their 
training, and leading artists in the field have served as 
teachers, including Doris Humphrey, who has been on the 
faculty of the CONNECTICUT COLLEGE School of the 
Dance in New London since 1948; Jean Erdman at BARD 
COLLEGE, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York; Iris Mabry 
at ITHACA COLLEGE, New York; and Lucas Hoving at 
the SILVERMINE GUILD, Connecticut. An outstanding 
event in this field is the American Dance Festival held 
each year at Connecticut College, following the school’s 
summer session in the dance. Among the new works pre- 
sented at this year’s festival were two devised by José 
Limén and danced by himself and his company, Scherzo 
and Symphony for Strings; Satyros, Summer, Autumn by 
Lucas Hoving, Concertino by Pauline Koner, and Idyl and 
The Antagonists by Ruth Currier. Each year the college 
commissions a new work for presentation at the festival; 
the 1955 work, Airs and Graces, has choreography by 
Miss Humphrey, music by Pietro Locatelli, and was danced 
by Limén and his company. The piece visualizes some of 
the technical terms describing the devices of eighteenth- 
century music. 


The BALLET. GUILD OF GREATER MIAMI, a civic 
company designed to encourage and stimulate the dance 
and its related arts in the Miami area, is currently in its 
fourth season. Thomas Armour is artistic director and 
ballet master. At present the group has a repertoire of 
some fifteen ballets: smaller classic works, traditional bal- 
lets with choreography by Armour, including Faust Ballet 
and Echo and Narcisse, and works by Miami artists. Two 
of the latter represent collaborations by Armour and Peter 
Harvey—Pantomime for Lovers and Beggars’ Interlude. 
Miami composer Theodore Newman provided the music 
for the second, while the décor is by Harvey. 


The CONTEMPORARY DANCERS, a civic company 
performing in San Francisco, last month presented the 
premiére of a forty-minute dance poem, Yerma, based on 
the play by Frederico Garcia Lorca, with music by Alan 
Hovhaness. Other works performed by the group include 
Somnambule Ballad, The Accused and a comedia dell’arte 
piece, Pierrot, danced to a cello sonata by Debussy. 


Dance and the Brooklyn Academy 


A community cultural center offering a varied program 
in dance is the BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
which is more than 130 years old. Its dance program for 
the new season is world-wide in scope, for it includes the 
Berlin Dance Theatre next month, José Greco in January, 
the National Ballet of Canada in February, and the Don 
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Cossack Chorus and Dancers in March. As part of a 
“World in Dance” series, Talley Beatty and company will 
present Dance of the Negro next month, while in March, 
Sundari Shridharani will offer Dances of India, and in 
April Delakova and Berk will appear with their company 
in Hebraic Dances. Other January attractions at Brooklyn 
Academy are Ballet Theatre and Pearl Primus and her 
company. The facilities for the varied events offered at 
this center, which also include concerts, opera, children’s 
plays and lectures, comprise three principal halls: the 
Opera House, with a capacity of 2,207; the Concert Theatre, 
which seats 1,208; and the Chamber Hall, with 400 seats. 


Television Experiment in Ithaca 


An adaptation of Euripides’ The Trojan Women, offered 
last season by ITHACA COLLEGE, New York, with a 
score for full chorus and orchestra composed by Robert 
Palmer, and with choreography by Iris Mabry, also was 
presented over WHEN-TV in Syracuse in a forty-five 
minute version by Robert Moss. Eugene R. Wood directed 
the stage production, for which Forest Sanders directed 
the music. The television production was so successful 
that, for the first time in the station’s history, a repeat per- 
formance was scheduled. Gordon Alderman, production 
manager of the station, wrote of the performance, “It was 
in our estimation the finest local dramatic production we 
have ever had the good fortune to do on our channel.” 


Off Broadway 


Making its mark on the off-Broadway scene: in New 
York City is GROUP 12, which has contributed two 
notable productions, Sartre’s The Flies. a retelling of 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia, and a dramatic version by Jean-Louis 
Barrault and André Gide of Kafka’s The Trial. One reason 
for the favorable reception of these two difficult plays is 
the group’s policy of working together in laboratory ses- 
sions for a long time prior to stage presentations. The 
theory behind this is that the workshop practice helps the 
company to achieve an ensemble effect on stage. The 
productions make use of representational settings designed 
by Bert Greene, who is cofounder of the group with Denis 
Vaughan, the director. A recent experimental production 
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offered at a special matinée as Frank Wedekind’s 
Spring Awakening. The organization of twenty-five, 
which includes actors, designers and crew, presents 
its works at the Provincetown Playhouse. A forth- 
coming production is Turgeniev’s comedy A Month 
in the Country. 

The New York TEMPO THEATRE’S first produc- 
tions of Jean Genet’s The Maids and Gertrude Stein’s 
In a Garden and Three Sisters Who Are Not Sisters 
were extended twice because of public demand for 
tickets. For its second production in July, the group 
offered a full-length play, Cocteau’s The Typewriter, 
which ran throughout the summer. The organization 
plans to produce continuously throughout the fall 
and winter seasons, and offers several types of mem- 
bership to playgoers. 

The GREENWICH MEWS THEATRE recently of- 
fered a Shaw Festival in commemoration of the 
approaching hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the playwright. Works presented included The Phi- 
landerer, directed by Patricia Reynolds; A Village 
Wooing, directed by Eli Rili, with sets by Maurice 
Bougeaud; and selections from Buoyant Billions and 
Far-Fetched Fables. 

Last month the 4th STREET THEATRE opened 
its cycle of Chekhov plays with The Cherry Orchard, 
which is to be followed by Uncle Vanya, The Sea 
Gull and The Three Sisters. David Ross is the di- 
rector for each, and all except Uncle Vanya are being 
offered in translations by Stark Young. 


Arena Expansion 


ARENA STAGE in Washington, D. C. has launched 
a drive for the construction of a new and larger 
theatre to house the activities of this five-year-old 
organization. Although Arena is both artistically and 
economically in the strongest position it ever has 
enjoyed, the stockholders, acting on the recommen- 
dation of managing director Zelda Fichandler, have 
voted to suspend activities temporarily until a larger 
home can be found. In her recommendation Mrs. 


Fichandler cited the handicaps of the current opera- 
tion—the limited seating capacity and consequent 
limited revenue, the poor location and grossly inade- 
quate facilities for both audience and actors—and 
stated her belief that Arena had fully exploited all 
possible avenues of growth in its present home. Some 
of her goals, along with a new and larger theatre in 
which increased revenue will go hand in hand with 
increased creativity and artistic exploration, include 
higher salaries for Equity actors, a planned subscrip- 
tion season, a program for school-age children, a mo- 
bile stage area to permit arena and horseshoe staging, 
continuance of the low admission scale, a program to 
permit celebrated guest artists to appear in classic 
roles, and, as now, a basic, permanent resident com- 
pany and staff. Copies of Mrs. Fichandler’s fourteen- 
page report, outlining these aims and achievements, 
are available. 


Children’s Theatre Activities 


A new producing group is the TREE HOUSE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE in Phoenix, Arizona. Under 
the direction of Dan Doyle, the company opened the 
current season with The Ghost of Mr. Penny, a med- 
ern mystery story for children by Rosemary Musel. 
Other productions since the theatre opened in April 
include Hdnsel and Gretel by Madge Miller and The 
Emperor’s New Clothes by Charlette Chorpenning. 
The arena theatre structure is an unusual one. 
Maple benches encircle the acting area, in one corner 
of which a huge eucalyptus tree branches out across 
the roof of the building, thus providing the theatre’s 
name. In addition to the children’s classes held at 
Tree House, there is a class for adult members of 
the Phoenix Opera Guild. 

The following works were presented in August at 
the eleventh annual meeting of the CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE CONFERENCE at the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City: Charlotte Chorpenning’s Rum- 
plestiltskin by BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, in 
a production directed by George Lewis and preceded 








Charles Morgan’s The River Line had its American premiére at the White Barn Thea- 
tre, Westport, Connecticut. Left to right: Paul Shyre, John Leighton, James Lipton. 
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by a tribute to the late author: Mary Chase’s Mrs. 
McThing by the University of Utah, an in-the-round 
preduction directed by R. H. Wilson; The Secret of 
the Jade Goddess, by the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
and JUNIOR ENTERTAINMENTS, INC., directed 
by John de Puglio; and a theatre-ballet version of 
The Blue Bird by the University of Utah, directed by 
Barbara Barrie. 

Presentations of the Children’s Theatre of the 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, at the Goodman 
Memorial Theatre last season included Heidi, Beauty 
and the Beast, The Magic Horn and Tom Sawyer. 
The KING-COIT CHILDREN’S THEATRE in New 
York recently offered a production of Aucassin and 
Nieolete performed entirely by children from the 
school, who make intensive studies of the periods 
with which their productions deal. This presentation 
of the twelfth-century chaunt fable or ballad was 
styled in the manner of the illuminated manuscripts 
of the period. The setting, built on many levels, in- 
corporated battlemented towers, a dungeon, a postern 
complete with portcullis, and other medieval features. 
Directed by Dorothy Coit and designed by Edith 
King, organizers of the group, the production was 
the result of research in French archives and the 
Morgan Library. 

At the CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
meeting of Region 14 (Connecticut and New York) 
at TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, 
New York, there were demonstrations of costumes 
and acting, a luncheon with Marc Connelly as 
speaker, the production of a children’s play, Land of 
the Dragon, by the drama department of SKIDMORE 
COLLEGE, and an exhibit of children’s theatre from 
Antwerp. 


The CHILDREN’S REPERTORY GROUP, New 
York, recently offered a production of The Stolen 
Prince, a fantasy with music and dancing, acted in 
the Chinese manner. It was adapted from two one- 
act plays by Dan Tothero and presented at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art by a cast of children. Joan 
Kormendi directed. The CHILDREN’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL THEATRE OF MARYLAND, which has 
branches at the Bryn Mawr School and Vagabond 
Theatre, Baltimore, and St. Mark’s-on-the-Hill, Pikes- 
ville, is offering a program this season including the 
following plays: Tom Sawyer, Hdnsel and Gretel, 
Oliver Twist, Cinderella, Lick Whittington and His 
Cat, The Willow Tree and Puss in Boots. Weekly 
classes for children are held at all three branches. 
Frances Carey Bowen is executive director. 


New Plays 


The San Francisco INTERPLAYERS, now in their 
ninth year, recently offered a new play by local play- 
wright George Hitchcock which met with great criti- 
cal success. The Magical History of Dr. Faustus is 
a comic fantasy, based on the Faust theme and offer- 
ing a satiric commentary on modern issues. Artist 
Jean Varda provided the décor in forms and colors 
that suggested the medieval in modern terms, and his 
four sets used interchangeable and reversing parts. 
Author Hitchcock, whose previous play for the Inter- 
players was a farce, Kan-Chen-Chomo, both directed 
and acted in the new work. An indication of the co- 
operation among community theatres in the Bay area 
is that the PLAYHOUSE REPERTORY COMPANY 
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lent one of its actors, Sydney Walker, to the Inter- 
players for the title role. 

Another new work based on a classic is By Gemini, 
a musical by Basil Burwell adapted from Plautus’ 
comedy The Menaechmi, from which Shakespeare’s 
The Comedy of Errors and George Abbott’s The Boys 
from Syracuse also derive. As presented by the SIL- 
VERMINE GUILD PLAYERS of Silvermine, Con- 
necticut, the work is set in New Orleans at the turn 
of the century at Mardi gras time. Original lyrics 
are by Alfred D. Geto, and music by Harriett Bailin. 
Well suited to a small group that has access to sing- 
ing and dancing talent, the work maintains a carnival 
mood while following in general the outlines of 
Plautus’ plot. In the New Orleans idiom, the classical 
deus ex machina becomes a Negro handy man, and 
the parasite a wrinkled ne’er-do-well. Burwell di- 
rected the production, which made use of a nine-piece 
Dixieland jazz orchestra. 

Among the new plays given premiéres at THE- 
ATRE '55 in Dallas, which has been renamed the 
MARGO JONES THEATRE ’55 in honor of its late 
founder who did so much to serve the country’s new 
playwriting talents, are Greer Johnson's Whisper to 
Me, a comedy-drama of eastern Texas small-town 
folk; Joseph Hayes’s comedy The Girl from Boston, 
about a proper Bostonian maiden who goes to New 
York for an uninhibited fling; Anna Marie Barlow’s 
Cold Christmas, which deals with a college basket- 
ball player who becomes involved in bribery; and 
John Vari’s Farewell, Farewell, Eugene, a tale of two 
lovable and eccentric sisters and their adventures 
with a foundling. 

John Kingsbridge is the winner of the annual play- 
writing contest of the HILLTOP THEATRE, Luther- 
ville, Maryland. His winning play, Baokstage Confi- 
dential, deals with a playwright who marries a stage 
star; when his play is produced it proves unsuccess- 
ful, but he makes capital of the fact that it is “the 
worst play ever written.” 

The WILLIAMSTOWN SUMMER THEATRE of 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, chose 
as its new play for the season Joe A. Greenhoe’s 
comedy The Bridge and the Bumblebee, which deals 
with an imaginative adolescent girl who concocts 
fantastic stories of disappearing items. The author 
is a graduate of the YALE UNIVERSITY school of 
drama. 

The WHITE BARN THEATRE, Westport, Connec- 
ticut, followed its American premiéres of three Eurd- 
pean plays with four new American works during 
the past summer: a musical, All in Favor, by Allison 
and Alvah Sulloway, which concerns the conflict 
between natives and summer residents in a small 
coastal town in Maine; The Sun-Dial by Robert 
Thom, a drama about a woman who, because of her 
unhappy past, tries to destroy the romance of her 
niece; Sign of Winter, a symbolic drama by Ettore 
Rella in which Ruth Chatterton appeared; and The 
Guilty by Harry Granick, a three-character drama 
dealing with conflict and murder. 

HEDGEROW THEATRE, Moylan, Pennsylvania, 
recently added to its repertory the American premiére 
of A Difficult Widow, a romantic farce by Conrado 
Nalé Roxlo of Argentina. Other new plays include 
Kickback by Marianne Brown’ Waters, which was 
presented by the GATEWAY THEATRE, Bellport, 
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Gordon Sterne (center) as the accused (“K”) in the Group 12 production of Kafka’s THE 
TRIAL in New York City. The adaptation is by André Gide and Jean-Louis Barrault. 


New York, and The Surrounding Mist by Ken Parker, 
offered by the CURTAIN TIME PLAYERS, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. The Parker work concerns the 
problems of employees of mental institutions. 

MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY’S Town and Gown 
Players, Decatur, Illinois, offered Moon in Capricorn, 
a new play by James Leo Herlihy, last season. It 
was staged by Jere Mickel. The fantasy concerns 
“a girl with a star in her heart who must dance 
when the star acts up.” For its unusual require- 
ments, Loretta Hefter devised a setting on two levels 
and three sections, depicting a fortuneteller’s house, 
a wharf and an upstairs apartment. 

One of the new plays having premiéres at the 
POETS’ THEARTE in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Lyon Phelp’s The Gospel Witch—was presented at 
the BOSTON ARTS FESTIVAL during the past sum- 
mer. The play deals with the trial of Martha Corey 
during the heyday of witchcraft hysteria in Salem. 
Premiéres at the Poets’ Theatre during the past five 
years number thirty-three—not three, as erroneously 
stated in these columns for July. 


College Productions 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY is presenting The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest November 4-5 in a preduction 
designed by Loretta Hefter after the manner of 
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Aubrey Beardsley, and directed by Jere Mickel. The 
group also plans to offer an opera in February and 
a new play in April. 

Last month the WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 
THEATRE opened its new season with Dial “M” for 
Murder, and the UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT, 
Connecticut, offered its annual musical extravaganza 
Campus Thunder. The UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON recently presented Noel Coward’s Private 
Lives at its Penthouse Theatre and Barrie’s Alice 
Sit-by-the-Fire at its Showboat Theatre. WAYNE 
UNIVERSITY of Detroit is presenting Saroyan’s 
The Time of Your Life this month and Shaw’s You 
Never Can Tell next month. In March it will offer 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible. 


Community Theatre News 


THE YOUNGSTOWN (Ohio) PLAYERS, INC. 
enter their thirtieth year of operation in January, 
having started in a barn which the group itself con- 
verted to a theatre. After the latter burned in 1941, 
the members purchased the Market Street Playhouse, 
and plan in the coming year to launch a fund drive 
to build a new theatre, since the present one can 
hardly hold the large membership during a two-week 
run. The group presents six productions a season. 





A Year of French Theatre 
(continued from page 20) 
These were all major disappoint- 
ments. The dozens of dull and fool- 
ish plays, by minor talents or un- 
knowns, that came and went, need 
not be detailed. Requiescat in pace. 


An unusually high number of 
American and English plays showed 
up during the season, and a number 
of them formed what might be 
called the meat course of the year’s 
playgoing. In addition to the above- 
mentioned Crucible, and vying with 
it for general popularity, was Gra- 
ham Greene’s The Living Room. 
They were the most successful plays 
of the year, financially. The Greene 
work was intelligently (with accent 
on the last half of that word) di- 
rected by Jean Mercure, and ap- 
pealed to the native French inter- 
est in religiosity and self-examina- 
tion. The fact that it failed in New 
York is a sort of proof, it seems to 
me, that my opinion of Port-Royal 
and its non-French potential is jus- 
tified. The French like to look at 
their navels. 


The Love of Four Colonels was an 
instant and thoroughgoing success. 
The Moon Is Blue was a hit. Clifford 
Odets’ The Country Girl received 
good notices and general acclaim, 
but did not do too well financially. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 
was not successful, and neither was 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. Noel 
Coward's Quadrille was a failure. 
Adorable Julia, an adaptation of the 
Somerset Maugham-Guy Bolton play 
Theatre, was tremendously success- 
ful, due largely to a brilliant, bra- 
vura performance by Madeleine 
Robinson. Bernard Shaw’s Pygma- 
lion was a smash hit, largely be- 
cause a fine new translation by 
Claude-Andre Puget caught the 
nuances of the Shavian wit. Jean 
Marais directed with skill and acted 
the role of Higgins very badly. I felt 
that he did not understand the char- 
acter of Higgins at all; but French 
critics and audiences did not agree 
wi 1 me. There were also three or 
fo ~ Italian imports, the most inter- 
esting of which was Ugo Betti’s 
Irene; it seemed to me pretentious 
and not on a par with his Island of 
Goats, which New York is fortunate 
enough to see this season. 

The number of revivals seemed 
startling to these American eyes. I 
am not speaking of revivals of 
classics; these are to be expected. 
But the number of revivals of what 
could be called modern French plays 
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is in distinct contrast to the custom 
in America. Among these was Rous- 
sin’s Les Oeufs de VAutruche, star- 
ring Pierre Fresnay, and a hit. 
There also was Marcel Achard’s de- 
lightful Voulez Vous avec Moi, which 
should be enormously successful in 
America; it is one of the few plays 
which is truly and automatically 
suitable for arena production. Lu- 
cien Descaves’ pathetic comedy Le 
Coeur Ebloui was also a successful 
revival. 

Since the preservation of classics 
is an integral part of French cul- 
ture, it is not surprising that some 
of the finest theatrical evenings of 
the year consisted of splendid re- 
vivals of yesteryear’s giants. The 
Comédie Francaise, of course, led 
the parade at its senior theatre, the 
Salle Richelieu. At this theatre the 
Comédie presents only classics. New 
plays, even when they are as fine 
and successful as Port-Royal, are 
shown only at the Salle Luxembourg 
(formerly Odéon). The most inter- 
esting new production of the year at 
the Richelieu was a rather spec- 
tacular presentation of Moliére’s Les 
Amants magnifiques. It’s a compara- 
tively unknown work, but fun as 
now presented. 

The Théatre National Populaire, 
another state-subsidized group, con- 
siders itself more modern than the 
Comédie. It is heartening that both 
groups do well at the box office with 
a constant flow of classical reper- 
toire. Théatre National Populaire’s 
most successful new production (and 
the one which, in my opinion, was 
the finest revival of the year) was 
that of Corneille’s Cinna, brilliantly 
directed by Jean Vilar in the non- 
realistic manner. And the Jean-Louis 
Barrault-Madeleine Rénaud troupe 
(also classical repertory) must not 
be bypassed. It, too, had a good year. 
Its most successful production from 
a box-office standpoint was Girau- 
doux’s Intermezzo, which I enjoyed, 
although I found its Volpone (in the 
Zweig-Romains version) more con- 
sistently satisfactory. 

It is interesting to recognize that, 
whereas the French theatre has 
nothing to be ashamed of in its 
presentation of straight plays, it is 
many years behind even England, 
which is behind America, in the mat- 
ter of musicals. Musical comedy, as 
we know it in America, is virtually 
nonexistent in Paris. In Paris they 
are still playing things like White 
Horse Inn. An integrated musical 
comedy with a book which makes 
some sort of sense is unheard of. 


Paris theatre merchants insist it 
wouldn’t have a chance with the 
public, and maybe they know what 
they are talking about, although, as 
far as I know, such a work never 
has been tried. True, an American 
company in Oklahoma’, here for a 
two-week session under the “Salute 
to France” aegis, received much less 
than unqualified praise. This proves 
nothing. I cannot believe that if they 
were well presented—in French— 
Brigadoon, Carousel and the many 
others would be failures. 

The two consistent successes 
through the years in the song-and- 
dance field are, of course, the Folies 
Bergére and the Casino de Paris. 
Both are big, lavish revues. They 
are very much alike. They are what 
might be called _ flesh-and-flash 
shows: vulgar, opulent, nude. There 
is no attempt to employ people with 
talent in either of these shows-— 
with the exception, of course, of the 
scenic designers and the dressmak- 
ers. The costumes are magnificent, 
the scenery frequently breath-tak- 
ing. But there is no humor and no 
really top-notch performers. Both 
shows play to virtual capacity at 
all times and have become land- 
marks. There is a tendency to com- 
pare these shows to American re- 
vues such as the Ziegfeld Follies and 
the Scandals, and unfairly so. They 
more nearly resemble the old Van- 
ities, if comparisons must be drawn. 
But in spite of this, I wouldn't 
dream of passing up a new Casino 
or Folies production—and very few 
Americans in Paris do. 

On the subject of spectacular 
scenery, the finest to show up in 
Paris during the year appeared at 
the Opéra in a new production of 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute. It seemed 
to me the finest scenery I had seen 
in any theatre in the world. It came 
up from the floor, down from the 
skies and out of the sides. It flowed. 
It was, and I use the word advisedly, 
breath-taking. It was so breath- 
taking, in fact, that I forgot to note 
whether the singers or orchestra 
were any good, and I think it defi- 
nitely established Maurice Lehmann, 
the producer, as the top showman 
in France. 

There is a great deal of music 
constantly available in Paris, with 
opera at the two nationally subsi- 
dized theatres, the Opéra and the 
Opéra-Comique, but there will be no 
attempt here to evaluate any of it. 
There also has been a great deal of 
ballet, an almost constant parade of 

(continued on page 86) 
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French Stage: Symbol of an Old Culture (continued from page 29) 


brought its season to a triumphal 
climax with a final performance on 
a hot night in July. Few theatres 
anywhere are models of ventilation, 
and the Salle Luxembourg is no ex- 
ception. The capacity audience sat 
quietly sweating for two hours while 
the details of the Jansenist heresy 
were eloquently discussed. They 
were there because they liked the 
play. The sight of ratiocination go- 
ing on before their eyes was a 
heady one, as the mother superior 
and her brood wrestled with their 
respective consciences. The action, 
properly speaking, took about ten 
minutes out of the two hours. The 
rest of the time, the action was go- 
ing on inside the heads of the ac- 
tors—and the spectators. This, to 
them, was exciting stuff. This was 
in the intellectual tradition of the 
French theatre. 


In an old culture, thinking often 
becomes more important than doing. 
In the French theatre the analysis 
of motives, meaning and implications 
of behavior may overshadow the be- 


A Year of French Theatre 
(continued from page 84) 


various ballet troupes from around 
the world. Most successful of the 
many to call recently were An- 
‘onio’s very exciting Spanish com- 
pany and the New York City Ballet. 
There should be room, too, for a 
passing mention of the amazingly 
agile and effective staging of an 


outdoor ballet presentation of Ro- | 


meo and Juliet with several hundred 
singers and dancers, 
yard of the Louvre. I don’t know 
whether the dancing was good or 
not, but it was billed as a spectacle 
and that’s what it was—spectacular. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 


1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


* Screen 





in the court- | 


havior itself. In an America with its 
pioneer tradition, the emphasis is 
heavily upon doing, and the prac- 
tical man takes precedence over 
the intellectual. When the average 
American goes to the theatre, he 
likes to see people doing things, 
whether singing, dancing or killing 
each other. The French theatre has 
no such preoccupation with action, 
and the audience wants to know 
why a person is doing something 
rather than hew he is doing it. The 
principal actioi often takés place 
off stage, and the protagonists dis- 
cuss its ramifications. 


As a result of this preoccupation 
with tradition and intellectualism, 
France has been slow to adapt to 
modern industrial and technological 
changes. This fundamental conser- 
vatism is admitted by the friends 
and foes of France alike, and the 
evidence is symbolized in contempo- 
rary trends in the theatre. Some of 
the leaders of the modern move- 
ment, such as Barrault, Vilar and 
the late Louis Jouvet, wished to 


*¥Al Trescony, M-G-M, one of scores of 
Hollywood talent scouts, casting directors, 
actors’ agents who regularly cover 
Playhouse productions, chats during a 


rehearsal with Toni Gerry, former Playhouse 


student, now a featured film player. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Four stages for frequent pro- 
ductions... Television and radio 
studios... Rooftop studio for 


break away from the traditional 
representations and introduce new 
techniques as well as new subject 
matter. 


The most significant attempt to 
infuse new life into the classical 
stage is that of Jean Vilar and the 
Théatre National Populaire, which 
he has directed for several years. 
This organization gives both classics 
and modern plays, but its interest is 
primarily in working out new meth- 
ods of staging and interpreting the 
great works of the past. Starting 
with the theatrical festival in Avig- 
non, where the sides and backdrop 
are the ancient walls of the Papal 
Palace, the TNP graduated to the 
vast modern theatre of the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris. Here many of the 
classics are given in new form and 
at popular prices, with such popular 
stars as Gérard Philipe playing lead- 
ing roles. In a further effort to bring 
the theatre to the people, Vilar 
gives frequent performances of the 
TNP in the Paris suburbs, where 


(continued on page 88) 
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dance and fencing... Production 


design workshop. 
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Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 
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The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere’s The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 


A 12-Year Old 
Balinese Performs 
an Ancient Ritual 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 


In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


pee 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRE- 
SIDE THEATRE WHO JOIN NOW 
AND AGREE TO ACCEPT AS FEW 
AS FOUR SELECTIONS DURING THE 
COMING YEAR. 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


HIS giant treasury places you ‘down 

front’ at the greatest modern per- 
formancés in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage’ portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 


Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 


Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every. 


period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 


head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition—but yours 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
season members have received such plays 
as The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year Itch — 
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to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which. Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time,” which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes, soon grow into an im- 
pressive library. 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA11, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Ethel Merman in 
Annie Get your Gun 


Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie 


The original 
cast of 
Life with Father. 
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This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 








(HE FIRESIDE THEATRE c 
Dept. TAI!, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,’’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return | 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘“‘Curtain Time” 
in advance of each new play selection and I will’ pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures"’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible. 


Name . 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) State 
(Offer Good in U.S.A. Only) 
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THE FRENCH ART THEATRE 


New York’s only permanent French Theatre 
(Eve Daniel, Director) 


invites membership subscriptions to its Third Season of great 
modern and classical European plays, performed in French. 
Its permanent repertoire includes plays by Moliere. Racine, 
Giraudoux, Courteline, Pirandello, Betti, Achard, and others. 





This year’s production schedule includes: 
® Marcel Achard’s Voulez-Vous Jouez Avec Moa? 

® Courteline’s Les Boulingrin and Gros Chagrins 

@ Ugo Betti L’lle des Chévres 

@ jules Renard’s Le Pain de Ménage 


®@ Three recital-lectures of the poetry of La Fontaine, Gérard de Nerval 
and Rimbaud. 


For subscription information, write: 
French Art Theatre, 162 W. 13th St., 
New Yerk I1, N.Y. If yeu wish to be 
on our mailing list, phone CH 3-1741. 
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| THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
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| CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
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Courses: 








STAFF 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N. Y. SU 7-324! 


REGISTER NOW 
FOR FALL TERM 


Enrollment Limited 





ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company—260 shows annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 
Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
. Chicago 3 

















WORLD'S FINEST 


CULTURE PEARLS 


One bridal gift that will always be 
in fashion, always in good taste. 








the customers are given a show, 
dinner and dancing at a modest 
price. 

This bold attempt to meet the de- 
mands of a changing society has met 
with considerable opposition from 
the traditionalists, both in and out 
of the theatre. The latter maintain 
that, say, Moliére’s Don Juan can be 
done in only one way, and that is 
the old way. Attempts to do it dif- 
ferently are characterized as irres- 
ponsible, irreverent and downright 
subversive. It is significant that 
many of these confliets arise over 
the presentation of the play, rather 
than over any change in the reper- 
toire. Both Vilar and Barrault con- 
tinue to devote much of their reper- 
toire to the classics. The latter’s 
portrayal of Moliére’s Scapin is a 
triumph of dancing, miming and 
burlesque, done as only the mobile 
and light-footed Barrault can. 

We have, then, in the French 
theatre a symbolic expression of a 
culture in which tradition and intel- 
lectualism continue to play central 
parts. These qualities are better 
suited to the preservation of an art 
form than to the adjustment of in- 
dustry and agriculture to changing 
techniques. Many of the glories of 
the theatre in France result from 
this stubborn clinging to the high 
standards that have evolved over 
the last three centuries. Despite this 
emphasis upon the past, some 
change is necessary if any institu- 
tion, whether church, family or the- 
atre, is to continue to be meaning- 
ful. The French theatre is very 
conscious of this necessity for 
change, and many of its leading 
practitioners are doing their best to 
meet it. Many people who know and 
love the French theatre think they 
are doing pretty well. 


Record Roundup 


(continued from page 79) 
Courage. Here she sings the moving 


songs from the work. (Vanguard 
VRS-7027) 
FRENCH STARS, NO. 1-—lIt 


would take a monster revue to pre- 
sent Maurice Chevalier, Colette 
Marchand, Roland Petit, Marjane, 
Django Reinhardt, Tohama, Suzy 
Solidor, Arletty, Fernandel and Dan- 
ielle Darrieux on the same bill, but 
that is what this ten-inch record 
does. What’s more, the result has ap- 
peal. Chevalier sings “Ma Pomme,” 
Fernandel recites a poem, “L’Ac- 
cent,” and most of the rest sing 
after their own fashion. (London— 
W 91056) 
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Place of the Players (continued from page 43) 


of the classics. 

In conclusion I want to sound the 
alarm in the hope that it will ring 
out in exalted places. This is the 
alarm of a true and serious peril 
that threatens the Comédie Fran- 
caise, namely, that shorn of the 
power to hold its young artists, it 
may be brought to extinction. These 
young artists, happy and proud as 
they are to find themselves crowned 
with laurels won in a competitive 
round at the Conservatoire (acad- 
emy of the Comédie Frangaise), are 
sooner or later bid for by the 
cinema, and wooed by touring com- 
panies and other theatres. Physical 
survival, the problem of making a 
living, has become a serious matter. 
These young artists are decoyed by 
top billings which, compared with 


the meager emoluments afforded 
them by the Thédtre Frangais, often 
enough turn into a bonanza. Some 
refuse to yield to the temptation, 
while others succumb and, regret- 
tably, take leave of us. This situa- 
tion menaces the healthy function- 
ing of our Société in a grave and 
serious manner. In the past, it must 
be remembered, acceptance into this 
Société has always been gained with 
the approval of the Administrator 
and of the Committee, when a tal- 
ent was discovered whose artistry 
came to fruition through years of 
discipline and success. We are now 
facing the danger of being forced to 
make hasty and premature selec- 
tions for fear of losing someone who 
shows great promise, but who as yet 
is far from having earned the honor. 


Fit for a King andEnduringly Funny (continued from page 46) 


merning in his nightshirt, since he 
has heard this is an aristocratic 
custom; and the scenes in which he 
applies himself to enunciation, learns 
to his wonder that he has spoken 
prose all his life, and—his vulgar 
horse sense to the fore—interferes 
in the dispute that has arisen among 
his teachers over which of their pro- 
fessions is the most important, have 
recked audiences for almost three 
centuries. 

M. Jourdain has a wife, a daugh- 
ter (Lucile) and a boisterous house- 
keeper, Nicole, who, though threat- 
ened with a whipping, cannot re- 
press her loud laughter over her 
master’s newly acquired grandeur. 
Lucile is wooed by Cléonte, an hon- 
orable soldier served by the sly valet 
Covielle. Jourdain, of course, opposes 
his daughter’s marriage to a man of 
low birth, while he himself seeks to 
win the favors of Doriméne, a 
haughty marquise to whom he has 
been introduced by his friend Dor- 
ante, an impoverished nobleman 
long in his debt. Dorante also loves 
Doriméne, but being too poor to en- 
tertain her, he suggests that Jour- 
dain provide a lavish supper party. 
Jourdain’s amorous advances at ta- 
ble are interrupted by the return of 
his wife, who rudely orders the 
high-born hypocrites from her house, 
after which a family quarrel ensues. 

Covielle, Cléonte’s valet, enters in 
disguise, halts the domestic bicker- 
ing and announces the news that the 
Grand Turk’s son has come to Paris 
and fallen in love with Lucile. As it 
is impossible for the Grand Turk’s 
son to marry the daughter of a bour- 
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geois, the suiter propeses to elevate 
Jourdain to the rank of “Mama- 
mouchi,” a notion that delights the 
preposterous parent. Here in the 
scene in which an Oriental title is 
conferred on the gleeful Jourdain, 
Moliére, ever an adroit craftsman, 
injects the desired travesty of Turk- 
ish etiquette, and embellishes the 
ceremony with ballet, song and a 
comical gibberish to substitute for 
the language of the sultan’s court. 
Cléonte, masked and clad as the 
Grand Turk’s son, arrives to win at 
last Lucile’s hand from her deluded 
father, and the final curtain falls 
with the bourgeois gentleman un- 
aware of his colossal foolishness. 

Unfortunately Moliére’s object les- 
son has not been widely heeded, and 
bourgeois gentlemen still stalk the 
earth while the stage continues to 
reflect their images. Augier’s M. 
Poirier, Dumas’ Mauriceau, Bour- 
dier of Flers and Caillavet, and the 
snob of Carl Sternheim are all de- 
scendants of M, Jourdain; and only 
this season in Paris, a minor com- 
edy about an ignorant upstart’s 
career in the diplomatic service, 
T.T.X. has been hailed—by its pub- 
lishers—as Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme of 1955. 

But Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
1955, of course, is still the play by 
Moliére, for its good-natured laugh- 
ter reveals its profound humanity 
and understanding, its wit and in- 
vention flash as brightly as they did 
in 1670, and its glow of wholesome 
freshness suggests that it was not 
born almost three hundred years ago 
but only yesterday. 
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la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
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The Comedie Francaise: 
House That's a Home 
(continued from page 35) 

it is a never-ending source of in- 
spiration, a reservoir of genius, a 
fortress against barbarism and a 
home for the aged. It is a prime 
example of the French genius for 
common action, and of the impossi- 
bility of organizing that genius in 
the teeth of French individualism. 
An evening or two at the Comédie, 
Rue de Richelieu, and one under- 
stands the history of France. 

The Théatre Francais is a conse- 
quence of Louis XIV’s passion for 
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regulation. That indefatigable mon- 
arch had already regulated every- 
thing—the Academy of Science, the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, the 
Academy of Beaux Arts (he would 
have regulated the stars in their 
courses had this not already been 
taken care of)—when it was brought 
to his attention that he had not yet 
sufficiently regulated the theatre. In 
1680, seven years after the death of 
the incomparable Moliére, there 
were two companies of French comé- 
diens working in the capital. There 
was the troupe at the Hétel Gué- 
négaud, the Maison de Moliére, and 


there was the company at the Hétel 
de Bourgogne. On August, 1680, the 
king amalgamated these two com- 
panies and gave the resulting 
Troupe Unique a monopoly of com- 
edy and tragedy. The royal company 
was now called le Thédtre Frangais. 
It continued playing its repertory 
without interruption until the revo- 
lution. In 1803 it was reconstituted 
under Napoleon, who drew up its 
final decree of regulation on the way 
to Moscow and signed it in the 
Kremlin while his battalions were 
struggling to put out the fire of 
October, 1812. 


Rooted in the Renaissance, the 
Maison preserves to this day the 
aspect of a Renaissance enterprise, 
and its organization is at ence the 
key to its unique character and the 
reason for the desperate nature of 
all external attempts at alteration 
or reform. By its acte de société the 
Comédie is a company of actors, in 
number about thirty, each of whom 
owns a share, or a fraction of a 
share, of the company. The socié- 
taires (full members) employ a 
number of nonparticipating actors, 
called pensionnaires, at fixed wages, 
and these pensionnaires normally 
move into the places left vacant in 
the society by death or retirement, 
so that the society is in theory self- 
perpetuating. It is also self-govern- 
ing—in theory—through a comité 
of the members. But Louis XIV had 
no idea of creating an independent 
state in the theatre, and he put the 
troupe under the orders of the First 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber. In 
these more sober times the Maison 
is under the orders of an adminis- 
trator appointed by the Minister of 
National Education; but the strain 
of regulating, in accordance with 
external policies, an autonomous 
group of highly talented and highly 
temperamental individuals, has 
caused many an able-bodied admin- 
istrator to become a gentleman of 
the bedchamber somewhat before 
his time. 

But the Comédie Francaise be- 
longs to the seventeenth century in 
an even more significant manner. It 
is not a corporation of producers 
such as the Playwrights’ Company 
or the Theatre Guild. It is a society 
of actors. Its vitality is derived 
from two sources—the living actor 
and the play. The talents of the car- 
penter, the machinist, the electri- 
cian, lighting expert and scene de- 
signer are fundamentally alien to a 
theatre conceived and maintained in 
terms of the spoken werd. Thus it 
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is that the twentieth century has 
taken the Maison de Moliére a little 
by surprise. The Maison has always 
been prepared to do marvels in the 
way of pure aeting, but not until 
quite recently has it commanded 
either the budget or the technical 
aptitude to cope with the modern 
taste for spectacular production. 


Until 1913 it had been usual at 
the Comédie to play some half-dozen 
plays of the repertory in the same 
set, a décor so nondescript that it 
hardly obtruded itself. upen the vis- 
ual faculties of those who came pri- 
marily to listen. When it became 
necessary to provide special settings 
for each play, there arose insuper- 
able problems of theatrical logistics. 
At the same time the discipline of 
the company was progressively dis- 
rupted by the impact of the spoken 
cinema, with its irresistible tempta- 
tions for the actor. All this culmi- 
nated in the rejuvenation of 1936. 


It was by this time evident that 
the life of the French theatre was 
chiefly resident on the avant-garde 
stages of Copeau, Dullin, Baty and 
Jouvet, and that a transfusion from 
this quarter would be of vital bene- 
fit to the National Theatre. The 
four masters were thereupon invited 
to take over the Comédie in turn, 
each in his way, so that the Maison 
might keep abreast of the finest con- 
temporary practice. Under the bril- 
liant administration of Edouard 
Bourdet, and, for a time, of Copeau, 
this program was successfully un- 
dertaken, and within a year or two 
the chic public began to rediscover 
the poetry of Racine, the wonder of 
Moliére and the elegance of Mari- 
vaux. So successful was the new 
policy that after the Liberation, the 
Maison took over the Odéon, now 
rebaptized Salle Luxembourg, as a 
kind of contemporary wing. But 


with certain exceptions, contempo- 
rary French drama has not played 
at the Odéon, and the great suc- 
cesses of the Comédie Francaise 
continue to be the masterpieces of 
the past, mounted and interpreted 
in the modern spirit. 


In comparison with our own hap- 
hazard attempts to revive Shake- 
speare, the majesty of this tradition 
as a cultural achievement is really 
impressive. It is inspiring to reflect 
that through these changing years— 
the age of enlightenment, the age of 
romanticism, the age of science, and 
the other ages that since have ob- 
truded themselves upon our inno- 
cence—while every sort of alarum 
and excursion has occurred on the 
ever-narrowing stage of the world, 
the pure line, the classical line and 
always been there, carefully guarded 
and fully manned, at once a fron- 
tier and a last line of reserve for 
the human spirit. It is comforting 
to recall that through all these 
transformations and all the attend- 
ant bawling and squalling, there has 
been a theatre in which, courtesy of 
Louis XIV, you could hear some- 
thing worth listening to, beautifully 
said. 
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“Salute to France": a 
Summing Up 
(continued from page 390) 


The cost of this division of “Sa- 
lute” was appreximately $350,000. 
Nearly all the money has _ been 
raised, and some promised funds are 
yet to be received. 

“Salute to France” had, we be- 
lieve, four principal results: 

France received it warmly and 
appreciatively. There is no doubt 
that tens of thousands of French 
opinion-forming people were really 
pleased and touched. President Coty 
said: “My compatriots and I are 
deeply touched by the affection and 
good will which has inspired and 
marked the series of manifestations 
of ‘Salute to France.’ Will you be 
so kind, Mr. Ambassador, as to 
transmit my cordial thanks to the 
American individuals and groups 
who so generously participated in 
this initiative and its splendid suc- 
cess.” 

By reason of their presence in 
Europe, the International Exchange 
Program of the American National 
Theatre and Academy and our State 
Department were able to send the 
New York City Ballet, Oklahoma! 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra into 
the following countries: Italy, 
France, Portugal, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, Spain, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Sweden and Finland. These 
visits would not have been possible 
were it not for “Salute to France.” 

The American people, our State 
Department and Congress became 
more aware, through our own press 
and by word of mouth, of the value 
of such ambassadors. 

Finally, many warm friendships 
were made between our performing 
artists and their French counter- 
parts. 

Many must be thanked for their 
participation. First, of course, the 
artists who performed. Next, the 
producers and managers of the five 
events. Then Ambassador C. Doug- 
las Dillon and his staff in the em- 
bassy in Paris; Robinson MclIlvaine, 
deputy assistant secretary for public 
affairs in the State Department, 
and Theodore C. Streibert, director 
of the United States Information 
Agency, and their respective staffs; 
and the people of France for the 
most kind reception. Finally, we 
must thank the generous Americans 
who welcomed this opportunity to 
participate in this pioneering ges- 
ture, one without precedent in the 
past and one which may well be a 
harbinger of the future. 





A Queen Among Players 
(eontinued from page 45) 

Previously, the seventeenth cen- 
tury had seen the rise of the three 
great lights of French dramatic lit- 
erature—Corneille, Racine and Mo- 
liére. This “golden age” of French 
drama began in 1636, with the pro- 
duction of Corneille’s Le Cid, and 
continued until the latter part of the 
century. The product of this age was 
a peculiarly French art—a drama 
which constrained emotions and con- 
fined itself to the artificial unities of 
time, place and action. There was 
always the awareness of another per- 
son to whom one could not, in the 
interests of decorum, completely un- 
burden oneself. The period was 
termed Neoclassic, for both major 
and minor poets borrowed lavishly 
from the Greek and Roman mas- 
ters, refining and compressing their 
sweeping tragedies to the narrow 
limits of French taste. 

The first ef these dramatic gen- 
issues was Pierre Corneille, who 
turned frem writing polite comedies 
to compose his first great master- 
piece, Le Cid, the tragedy which 
ushered in this shining period in 
French theatrical histery. With the 
production of Le Cid, Corneille at- 
tained immediate eminence and went 
on to write many more equally suc- 
cessful dramas which established 
him as a playwright of the first 
erder. 

Succeeding Corneille as a writer 
of tragedy came Jean Racine. Ra- 
cine was a master of the psychologi- 
cal situation. His characters suffered 
because of insecurities caused by en- 
virenment, background and instinct, 
unlike the heroes of Greek tragedy 
who were predestined to fail because 
of a tragic fate. Corneille had de- 
pended on bombast, but Racine was 
a thoughtful writer. Though an 
audience admired Corneille’s trag- 
edies they could never identify them- 
selves with his characters, as they 
could with Racine’s tragic heroines. 

Third and greatest of the trio was 
an ex-upholsterer, Jean-Baptiste Po- 
quelin (Moliére). In Moliére’s high 
comedies he attacked politics, priests, 
hypoehondriacs, snobs, quacks — in- 
deed, all that went to make up the 
structure of society as he knew it. 
Tartuffe, Le Bourgeois Gentithomme, 
Le Malade Imaginaire (The Imagin- 
ary Invalid) and a myriad of other 
works all attest to a glory which the 
passing of more than three hundred 
years cannot dim. 

Moving away from this great age 
of drama, one encounters many 
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lesser playwrights who carry on the 
traditions established by Corneille, 
Racine and Moliére, until in the cen- 
tury following one finds the last 
great writer of tragedy, Voltaire. 
Born in 1694, Voltaire wrote his first 
tragedy, Oedipe, at twenty-four. In 
the preface to this work, he rails at 
the Greeks from whom he drew his 
inspiration and calls Shakespeare a 
barbarian. Notwithstanding, Oedipe, 
Mérope, Oreste, La Mort de César 
and all of his other works bear not 
only an extreme resemblance to the 
Greeks but also contain whole re- 
worked passages of Shakespeare. 
Voltaire’s great genius lay not in 
drama but in criticism, and he used 
the medium of the stage to attack 
court and king. Nonetheless his influ- 
ence on the drama was strongly felt. 


So much then for the playwrights 
whose works formed the repertory 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur’s theatre. 
What of the theatre itself? What 
were the physical characteristics of 
the Comédie Francaise when Made- 
moiselle Lecouvreur made her 
debut ? 


The reigning monarch had a more 
or less direct control of the Comédie 
Francaise, for the organization was 
subsidized by the state and managed 
by the Gentlemen of the King’s Bed- 
chamber. In the summer of 1680 
Louis XIV had issued an order that 
two troupes of actors should form a 
single company, thus officially estab- 
lishing the Comédie Francaise as the 
French natienal theatre. 


The Comédie Francaise building 
was designed on the lines of the 
older playhouses, which originally 
had been tennis courts. The theatre 
proper was rectangular in shape, 
with three rews of boxes in the audi- 
torium, two rows of boxes overhang- 
ing. the stage and two royal boxes 
in the center of the auditerium. 
There were three rows of seats di- 
rectly on stage. The pit held about 
eight hundred standees, and when 
filled to capacity the house could 
contain fifteen hundred spectators. 
The acoustics were terrible, and 
from certain boxes the actors could 
not be seen unless the eccupants 
steod up. But the seats on the stage 
proper were the greatest drawback 
to the theatre. Here sat numbers of 
gay young aristocrats and their 
lackeys. During the course of the 
play they would stroll about greet- 
ing friends, negligently bumping into 
the performers or yelling blistering 
invective at the bourgeoise in the 
pit. Often duels would start between 


gallants feuding over the charms of 
some levely actress, and in some in- 
stances the curtain would have to be 
rung down because of the pandemo- 
nium on stage. In 1759, at the insist- 
ence of Voltaire, this practice was 
finally abolished. 


Still another reason for the noise 
in the auditorium was the inferior 
social status of the actor, in an age 
which felt the performer should be 
flattered if a spectator deigned to 
listen to him. Due to outmoded me- 
dieval theories that actors belonged 
te the category of thieves, regues 
and vagabonds, thespians in the 
eighteenth century were automatic- 
ally excommunicated from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and had to 
petition to receive such sacraments 
as the Mass. Only after great diffi- 
culty did Moliére’s relatives and 
friends succeed in having the play- 
wright interred in sacred greund, 
and even then his remains were 
sneaked to the cemetery during the 
night. There was a special prison for 
actors and a list of special offenses 
which consigned them there. Actors 
were fined for not knowing their 
parts, missing their cues, interrupt- 
ing the weekly general assemblies, 
and using Vile language toward col- 
leagues. Actors who refused to take 
small parts were fined 300 francs 
and refused permission to take larger 
roles. Admission to a state theatre 
was a high honor and only granted 
after a period of two years’ proba- 
tion. Before any actor was accepted 
or rejected, all members of the 
troupe were requested to send in 
their votes with reasons for their 
decisions. 


As for plays, up to 1766, all plays 
were chosen by secret ballot. The 
author cast the play and earned one- 
ninth of the box-office receipts for a 
five-act play, and one-eighteenth for 
a one-act. It was his privilege to 
withdraw the play at any time with 
the proviso that he could use it 
again at a later date. However, if 
twice in succession or on any three 
occasions the box office fell below a 
fixed minimum intake, the play be- 
came the property of the troupe. It 
was a favorite practice of avaricious 
managements deliberately to at- 
tempt to kill a good play so that they 
might revive it at a later date for a 
more successful run—minus roy- 
alties. 


Such then was the state of the 
theatre when, in 1717, Adrienne Le- 
couvreur made her initial appear- 
ance at the Comédie Francaise, 
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playing the title role in Crébillon’s 
Eléctre. She scored one of the great- 
est popular triumphs ever accorded 
an actress in her time. 


Until Adrienne Lecouvreur spoke 
her first lines at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, the popular method of acting 
verse tragedy was a sort of sonorous 
chant, as unlike real human speech 
as possible. The costumes of the pe- 
riod were long draperies of pseudo- 
Greek style and cumbersome, ridicu- 
lous headdresses of ostrich plumes. 
Mademoiselle Lecouvreur spoke her 
lines as if in natural conversation 
and even dared to wear glittering 
court costume for her debut and at 
all her future appearances. 


The leading critics of the day said 
about her work: “She has a supreme 
heart for sentiment. She feels the 
lines she utters” “Her eyes 
speak as well as her lips and often 
make up for the slight defects of 
her voice” ... “Perhaps never has 
an actress understood so well the 
art of listening on stage, experienc- 
ing feelings, and reacting to the words 
of other actors. Her attitudes are 
natural and noble. She makes us 
forget she is acting.” 


Adrienne neglected nothing in at- 
tempting to establish a line between 
herself and her audience. She broke 
with the traditional stilted style of 
reciting verse in favor of a more 
natural delivery. In the costuming 
of her roles she spared no expense 
and wore only real jewels on stage. 


After her debut, she appeared 139 
times in ten months, playing such 
parts as Monime in Racine’s Mithri- 
date, Alemene in Moliére’s Amphi- 
tryon, and Pauline in Cornielle’s 
Polyeucte. When she portrayed Eliz- 
abeth in Thomas Corneille’s The 
Count of Essex, a man in the audi- 
ence exclaimed, “Ah, now I have 
seen a queen among players!” Not 
only was she a great tragie actress 
but she was an equally excellent 
cemedienne. Adrienne Lecouvreur 
was not a typical beauty, but she 
had a compelling charm. She was 
such a drawing power at the Comé- 
die that rival actresses scoured the 
provinces to find, perhaps, another 
unknown to compete: with her. This 
searching was in vain—Adrienne 
was unique! 


In two years she made a fortune 
sizable enough to enable her to buy 
a charming house in the Rue Maza- 
rine. Here she worked on cultivating 
her voice and enriching her mind. 
She read extensively and wrote let- 
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ters and poems which have estab- 
lished her as a woman of genius. 
Like Aspasia, whose salon was the 
center for all the poets in the age 
of Pericles, Adrienne held similar 
court for French notables and men 
of letters. 


Despite her wealth and acclaim, 
the melancholy which was part of 
her inheritance preyed on_ her. 
Adrienne’s unhappiness was allevi- 
ated by an affaire d’amour with the 
young Voltaire. Though their love 
was brief, their friendship was last- 
ing, for Voltaire was quick to appre- 
ciate the intellectual powers of the 
actress. Adrienne also showed great 
kindness to Voltaire when, at ex- 
treme peril to herself, she nursed 
him through a bout of smallpox, 
reading aloud to him as he lay 
wracked with fever. 


Soon after her liaison with Vol- 
taire she met Maurice de Saxe, Mar- 
shal of France. He was the illegiti- 
mate son of the Countess Aurora 
Kénigsmark and Augustus II of 
Saxony, who later became king of 
Poland. The conditions of his birth 
had caused Maurice none of the 
usual tribulations, for he was es- 
teemed by his father, who created 
him a count of Saxony. Early in his 
youth he became a professional sol- 
dier, and when he was twenty-four, 
he was created Marshal of France. 
No woman could resist his mascu- 
line beauty and charm, so it seemed 
natural that the charming Ardienne 
would fall in love with him. As 
much as it was possible in his vacil- 
lating nature, he returned her affec- 
tion, and their liaison lasted four 
years. During this time, the actress 
sold her jewels and carriages to 
raise money so he could support his 
claims to the duchy of Courland. 
When his professional duties took 
him abroad he was flagrantly un- 
faithful to her, but when he re- 
turned she forgave him. Adrienne 
was, in fact, so forgiving that by his 
very perverseness he wished to 
wound her more. 


In order to make her jealous Mau- 
rice pursued Francoise of Guise, 
wife of the Duke of Bouillon. The 
Duchess returned his love with in- 
terest, but soon she bored him and 
Maurice went back to Adrienne. 
Furious, the Duchess determined to 
be even with Adrienne. Threatening 
a young abbé with terture, she 
forced him to present some lozenges 
to Adrienne, telling him that they 
contained a charm which would 


make the actress forget Maurice. 
The abbé, in spite of his fears, dis- 
closed the plot to Adrienne, and she 
in turn ferced him to tell his stery 
to the minister of police. At first the 
magistrate refused to believe them, 
but en an impulse he threw one of 
the pills to his dog. The animal ex- 
pired in violent convulsions. When 
the scandal broke, the Duchess was 
terrified and her husband was furi- 
ous. Only her noble rank saved her 
from prosecution. 


Maurice de Saxe was truly re- 
pentant for having placed his mis- 
tress in such danger, and with re- 
newed passion their affair continued. 
The Duchess bided her time. 


On March 26, 1730, Adrienne Le- 
couvreur was playing in Corneille’s 
Horace on the stage of the Comédie 
Francaise. Suddenly she gasped, 
clutched her breast, and fainted. 
She awoke in agonizing pain to en- 
dure a dreadful suffering which 
lasted four days. Toward the end of 
the fourth day Adrienne raised her 
dimming eyes to the priest at her 
bedside. Refusing his offer of the 
last sacraments, she pointed to a 
laurel-crowned bust of her lover, ex- 
claiming, “This is my universe, my 
hope and my gods!”’ She looked once 
more at the grief-stricken Maurice 
de Saxe, who knelt at her bed; her 
hand fell to her side, and her head, 
which rested on the cradling arm of 
Voltaire, drooped wearily. The Duch- 
ess of Bouillon had triumphed at 
last. 


The conditions of her death were 
as unpleasant as those of her birth. 
Saint-Sulpice, vindietive head of the 
clergy, had heard of her dying 
words, and to punish such impu- 
dence refused her burial in conse- 
crated ground. Her body was cast on 
a dunghc ap and later sprinkled with 
quicklime. 


Voltaire and her other friends pro- 
tested in vain against this barbarous 
treatment. The voice of the Marshal 
of France alone was missing from 


the indignant chorus—he had fled 
from Paris to escape the publicity, 
stopping only long enough to seize 
and sell the horses he had given 
Adrienne. But Voltaire, faithful to 
her memory, never ceased the cry of 
“Erase this infamy!” His words 
were not in vain—whatever the final 
indignity to her body, the name of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur lives on as one 
of the greatest in the annals of the 
stage! 
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Moliere's Children 
(continued from page 41) 


Let us then speak of these actors, 
the team harnessed to this dazzling 
carriage. One might think that a 
member of the Comédie Francaise 
lives in the sheltering wings of the 
mighty edifice and that change passes 
him by. Nothing is farther from the 
truth! Through the years there has 
been a considerable change in the 
shape of the actor’s life in relation 
to the theatre. Let us take as a 
case in point an era not too distant. 


Only forty years ago the Comédie 
Francaise was the ultimate goal of 
the performer. That was natural 
enough, for what other aspirations 
could there possibly be? The cinema 
was still in its infancy; there was no 
television or even radio. Even in the 
theatre the members of the company 
played less frequently than they do 
now, perhaps five or six times a 
month. When Madame Julia Bartet, 
known as “The Divine,” played Silvia 
in Le Jeu de lVAmour et du Hasard 
(The Game of Love and Chance)— 
which I have the honor and pleasure 
to play on this tour—she had at 
least a whole week in which to give 


-her thoughts to it. She was able to 


relax, to arrive placidly in her horse- 
drawn carriage and spend a few 
hours of contemplation in her dress- 
ing room before assuming the iden- 
tity of the bewitching personage. 
And what a great event that was! 


Where would I find, these days, a 
week in which to give my thoughts 
to Silvia? In a span of seven days 
I shall have to play, in addition, 
Céliméne, Juliette and Junie, and 
unlike that of my delightful prede- 
cessor, my life is not merely devoted 
to these beautiful heroines. The 
Comédie Francaise performers of the 
turn of the century had breakfast in 
bed and read their fan mail while 
taking a stroll. Today’s actors, to 
keep abreast of the life that faces 
the present-day artist and keep their 
standing, must rise early, scurry 
from a radio rehearsal to a tele- 
vision studio (if they do not happen 
to be doing a film which absorbs the 
entire day), and have barely enough 
time remaining to race to the the- 
atre, change in a matter of minutes 
and emerge with a new face and 
personality. 

The public also has changed and 
is making greater demands on the 
actor of the Comédie Francaise.: He 
is no longer admired, as he once was, 
on a remote pedestal, in a haze of 
glamor which was made possible by 
the distance from the stage. The 
faces of the audiences’ favorite 
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actors have been brought very close 
to them, enlarged and made almost 
palpable on the small or large 
screen. The actor has become, to a 
greater extent, the property of the 
public; consequently more is de- 
manded of him. And yet, perhaps 
greater recognition also has followed 
in the wake of this development. 

Then too, since the war the Com- 
édie Francaise has two _ theatres, 
which further widens the scope of 
its activity. Each day the same com- 
pany gives performances in both 
theatres, and the actors are some- 
times seen on the stages of both in 
the course of a _ single evening. 
Apropos of this activity, an amusing 
incident recently happened to one of 
my colleagues, a young woman who 
played the role of a nun in Monthér- 
lant’s Port-Royal at Vl Odéon (Salle 
Luxembourg) while she also was 
playing a part in a work given in 
the other theatre. Anxious not to 
lose time, she left the first theatre 
in her nun’s costume, swept hastily 
into her automobile and got her 
rosary caught im the door. “Your 
rosary,” a passer-by called out. “Your 
rosary, Sister...” “Darn it!” my 
charming colleague blurted out as 
she recovered her rosary and took 
off before the astonished eyes of the 
onlookers. 

If this story could be related to 
Mademoiselle Georges, the brilliant 
member of the Comédie Francaise 
who is said to have been befriended 
by Napoleon, I wonder what her 
thoughts would be. Would she be 
shocked? Or would she smile? I hope 
that she would smile, because it is 
this very activity, this perpetual ex- 
citement and the charm of the outer 
world that hold the secret of this 
revitalization of our House, that 
keep it ever alive, ceaselessly hum- 
ming, bringing to the entire world 
the purest expression of the dra- 
matic arts. 


parfums 


ma griffe 


\/ PARIS 
ANANNAAAN 
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Catching Up With the Comedie Francaise 


(continued from page 39) 


ments, telephone calls and confer- 
ences, Hurok outlined his plans for 
the coming season. A magician who 
miraculously has coaxed entire com- 
panies of disinclined artists out of 
their own lands and into ours, Hurok 
pulled out his prize feats to be ap- 
preciated: “This year, for their 
American premiéres, in addition to 
the Comédie, I have gone to Rome 
for the Choir of the Academy of 
Santa Cecilia, founded in 1566—a 
marvel of church music and opera. 
I have gone to London for the Royal 
Scots Guards’ Band and Pipers. One 
hundred of them. Such an exhibition 
of piping, Highland dancing and 
marching America has never before 
seen. And they are one of the world’s 
finest symphonic bands. In Madrid I 
arranged a tour for Antonio and his 
Spanish Ballet. They have been 
cheered in London, Paris and Monte 
Carlo. Now they will tour America.” 


Attesting to the success of pre- 
vious premieres are this season’s 
return engagements of I Musici, 
Italy’s noted string ensemble; the 
exotic Azuma Kabuki Dancers and 
Musicians from Tokyo; the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet, which is making its 
fourth American tour under Hurok 
management; and the Vienna Choir 
Boys, whom Hurok is importing for 
their twelfth tour. 


“All in all,” he said, “I bring over 
between four hundred and five hun- 
dred artists each season. There will 
be thirty in the Comédie alone. To 
arrange for their transportation, I 
have representatives spotted in Lon- 
don, in Paris, in Rome.” 


What is it that motivates and 
compels Sol Hurok to be the world’s 
foremost importer-exporter of the 
lively arts? In his book Impresario, 
he begins by disclosing, “I am a 
hero-worshipper. I belong to that 
fraternity who crowd into the aisles, 
run down to the platform and stand 
agape, eyes turned upward, until the 
last encore. I am one of that clamor- 
ous throng that rudely wedges its 
way into dressing rooms after each 
performance. I am star-struck! All 
my life has been devoted to the 
pursuit of artists.” But his answer 
to the question, when it is put 
straight to him, reflects far more 
significance insofar as his own Ca- 
reer. is concerned: “My ideal,” he 
said, “is to bring the best there is of 
the world’s culture to the American 
public, and coincidentally to foster 


a better understanding among all 
peoples. I will continue to do this so 
long as I am alive.” 


Recently Hurok’s philosophy and 
managerial feats drew Hollywood's 
attention, and there followed the 
biographical film Tonight We Sing, 
with David Wayne cast as the im- 
presario. Hurok calls it “the climax 
of my life.” The movie is based on 
incidents of Hurok’s career, ranging 
from his native Pogar, “a town of 
no importance,” to his arrival in 
New York with 3 rubles in his 
pocket, It showed his first ventures 
after his arrival in Philadelphia, 
where he “peddled notions with in- 
different success. The impatient 
housewives couldn’t understand a 
word of my sales talk.” After work- 
ing in a can factory, serving as 
conductor on a streetcar, washing 
soda bottles and bundling news- 
papers, Hurok left Philadelphia 
to seek a better fortune in New 
York. While working as a stock boy, 
he found spare time to produce con- 
certs in the settlement houses of 
New York’s lower east side, and 
finally launched a series of low- 
priced concerts in the immense 
Hippodrome. These Hippodrome con- 
certs brought him recognition and 
led to his present prominent position. 


What of the overwhelming num- 
ber of problems which must plague 
a program so ambitious and complex 
as Hurok’s? 


“Over the years,” he_ reflected, 
“there always have been problems. 
I never complain. This business is 
one big problem. But I never com- 
plain. Instead I find it both chal- 
lenging and stimulating. Take the 
case of the Comédie Francaise. As 
far back as 1937 I approached the 
director. Plans were under way to 
bring the Comédie over. But sud- 
denly the war broke out and that 
was the end of the plan. When Jean- 
Louis Barrault split with the Comé- 
die, I brought the Barrault-Made- 
leine Renaud company over here in 
1952. Once more I began to discuss 
a tour for the Comédie. Success was 
achieved only after intensive nego- 
tiations over a period of the last 
twelve months.” 


He shuffled some papers, reached 
for a phone on the other end of 
which was violinist Isaac Stern in 
California, smiled his charming smile 
and concluded: “The more problems 
I have, the better I like it.” 


95 





Cultural Rampart in a Changing World 
(continued from page 37) 


courage from such a turnout. Of 
course, in the four weeks allotted to 
us we will be able to offer you only 
Moliére, Marivaux, Beaumarchais 
and Alfred de Musset, yet our heart’s 
desire is to give you an intimate 
glimpse of so many other haloed 
writers. We have a great inventory, 
a magnificent “stock,” and we want 
New York as well as other cities to 
have the opportunity of thrilling to 
Racine and Henri de Monthérlant, 
Corneille and Jules Romains, Paul 


Claudel and Courteline, the great 
contemporaries and the immortal 
masters. 


I express this ardent hope so that 
the Comédie Francaise may return 
to you in the future. I say this be- 
cause I have an ax to grind. Four 
weeks is really too short a time for 
me to get to know New York, and I 
want so much. to make a date with 
you for next year. After all, there 
is so much still unsaid between us. 


SCHLUMBERGER 


WELL SURVEYING 
CORPORATION 


RIDGEFIELD, 
CONNECTICUT 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


Venerable But Still Vital 
(continued from page 48) 


an ensemble consisting of thirty- 
two members of the Soeiété des 
Comédiens-Francais, eight honorary 
members, forty-five pensionnaires, 
seven utility men and some twenty 
students of the Conservatoire (Acad- 
emy) to draw from. Singers, both 
male and female, dancers of both 
sexes and musicians are hired to 
meet the needs of the individual 
play. 

This is a colossal undertaking, 
when it is considered that the Salle 
Richelieu seats 1,400, and the Salle 
Luxembourg 1,360, and that nine 
performances are given each week 
in the former and seven or eight in 
the latter. Discounting a brief in- 
terruption during the vacation pe- 
riod in the month of August, 434 
performances are given yearly at the 
Salle Richelieu, and 308 at the Salle 
Luxembourg. 


There is a fairly autonomous body 
of 650 men to service the stage, plat- 
form and hall, to manipulate the 
sets, and handle costumes and ac- 
cessories. 


Finally, faithful to its mission as 
ambassador to the French creative 
genius, the Comédie Frangaise plays 
more than sixty performances in the 
French provinces and abroad. 


In this human beehive, where an 
unbroken chain of rehearsals, pro- 
ductions and perfermances revolves 
without let or cease, there is no 
room for anything but boundless 
good will and working in constant 
unison. The imposing repertoire calls 
for imposing talents among those 
who are called into its service. The 
last great production at the Salle 
Luxembourg, Henri de Monthérlant’s 
Port-Reyal, marked the 2,559th play 
title to be blazoned on the yellow 
and blue posters of the Comédie 
Francaise. The 800th performance of 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
closed the organization’s 1954-1955 
season. Thus expression is given to 
the two primary creative goals of 
the House of Moliére, namely, the 
unrelenting search for novelty in 
quality and the keeping alive of the 
most unblemished masterpieces of 
the repertoire. 


NEXT MONTH 
The Complete Text of 


“THE BAD SEED" 
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A flash of magic light from across the room 


(no wires, no cords) turns set on, off, or changes 


channels...and you remain in your easy chair. 


You can a/so shut off long, annoying commercials 


while picture remains on screen. 


Zenith Quality...the best of everything 
in everything Zenith makes. 


Backed by 36 years of experience 
in radionics exclusively 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Here is the most amazing television development since the 
invention of the picture tube—the ultimate in TV viewing 
comfort! And only Zenith has it! Just imagine! You can tune 
your Flash-Matic television set from clear across the room - 
with a magic” flash of light. Zenith Flash-Matic Tuning 

is not an accessory. It is a’ built-in part of several new 1956 
Zenith television sets. See it, try it ct your Zenith dealer's. 
And, while there, see the complete line of exciting new 
1956 Zenith television sets. 


The Touraine 


Giant 24-inch screen, Flash-Matic Tuning, 20,000 volts of 
picture power, new Royal '’X"’ Chassis, Cinébeam”, Ciné-Lens, 
Spotlite Dial, high fideiity sound system, phono-jack, 
removable face plate picture glass. Also push-button tuning. 
Cabinet in grained blond oak color. Casters. 

Model X2674EQ. As low as $489.95.* Also in mahogany 
color as Model X2674RQ; as low as $469.95*. 


*Manufocturer's suggested retail price, 
slightly higher in For West and South. 
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E,ach of us treasures memories of relaxed and happy 


days when every moment seemed bright and vividly 


alive. You'll find a French Line voyage to Europe 


recaptures this zest for joyous living. 


Your spirits are caught up in the atmosphere of an 
utterly different French holiday. You can enjoy spar- 
kling entertainment or dream in your deck chair. 
Sea breezes and the world-famed French cuisine give 
you the eager appetite of a child. 

And at voyage’s end, you step off the ship relaxed 
end refreshed for your European adventure ahead. 
Consult your Authorized French Line Travel Agent. 
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